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Keeping count» + 
of calls baad 
daily means - 


ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service requirg, 
ments. 


REL 


Counters—attached to the 
key boards—enable you to 
take periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
management and show 
you the volume handled 
by each operator. 


11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Counts the Calls 
This small set back 
Ratchet Counter 
registers one for 
each press of the 
thumb lever. In- 
stantly set back to 
zero by one turn of 
knob, Send for 
booklet giving 
complete descrip- 
tion of models. 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 








EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS 
lead the 


world 
in anchor sales. 
WHY? 


EVERSTICK 

Anchor Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
U.S.A. 


Join The 
C-B KNOBS 


for 
Drop Wires 


Club 


No Initiation or Mem- 

¥ bership Fee other than 
a desire to save one-half 
of your drop wire instal- 
lation costs. 


C-B KNOBS 


Are the ideal support for drop wires. The many 
companies already using them will tell you 
They talk from experience. 

One company says: ‘‘We feel that we would have to have these 
knobs if they cost twice as much. 

For hanging duplex wires, we find that the cost of insta:lation in 
labor saved, more than covers the cost of the knob and the hanger 

Further than this, the C-B Knob always allows the duplex to hang 
straight and is, therefore, of enormous advantage in the life of the 
drop wire.’’. 


Write for samples and prices 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO 


S100 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


telephone 
so emphatically. 
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POLE-LINE 
HARDWARE 


The “pressed steel”’ feature adds 
greatly to the serviceability of 
our pole-line hardware, and 
makes an attractive purchase 
for any telephone company. 


Write for our Telephone Catalog. 
THE “B. & K.”? MFG. CO. 
Railroad St., New Britain, Conn. 








Telephone Cables 
als hs AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron Tele- 
phone Wire. 

Slemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. 1. 
CHICAGO—F12 W. Adams St. 
CONGINNATI—Traction Bidg 
REW YORK—233 a 
BOSTON—176 Fodecal St. 
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American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. 


New York Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Denwek 


Chicago 
Worcester 

















PS 

Best for 
TelephoneService 
‘ewe 


Why waste time 
skinning those wires 
for testing when 
with a set of 
FRANKEL clips you 
can do the job in ten 
seconds? The sharp 
needle-like point pierces the insula- 
tion, and makes the connection in 
less time than it takes to pick up a 
pair of skinning pliers. 


Place your order now. Frankel testing clips are 
standard for telephone work. 


Our Prices 
Less than doz. Doz, 100 500 
No. 2521 $0.20 $0.12% $0.11 $0.10 


1000 
$0.09 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 
NATIONAL POLE CO. 


ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
Riallo Building, San Francisce 








FAULTLESS 


POLE GUY 


ANCHORS 


fill every requirement 
that an anchor should. 


Really Holds. 
Doesn’t Creep. 
Costs little to install. 
Can be reclaimed. 


FAULTLESS ANCHOR 
& MFG. CO. 
Centerburg, Ohie 











MATTHEWS SCRULIX ANCHORS 


Can be used under more varied 
conditions than any other. 
RODS 


W. N. Matthews & Bro., Inc. 


St. Louis, Mo. 




















STANDARDIZE ON DEPENDABLE 


EICH TELEPHONES 


They have kept pace with Progress 
and embody all the Superior Feat- 
ures that Up-to-Date Telephony 
demands. 





Let us tell you more about them. 


105 A MAGNETO TELEPHONE 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans pokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC Co. POST GLOVER ELECTRIC Co. B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
t. Paul, Minn. Cincinnati, Ohio =, Kansas City, Mo. 














DRIVE & TWIST , 
Anchors are extra The New Perfection Solderer 


heavy throughout | 








More than sufficient strength 
for any service strain has 
been our aim in designing 
these anchors. The rod is of 
zood, honest, open hearth 
steel, 7%” in diameter—un- 
questionably the best ma- 
terial for anchors on account 
of its high breaking strength. 














The blades are extra strong, 


heavy and wide. They are This cut shows the entire outfit. It 
ground to a knife edge. The can be easily carried in one hand or 
pt OE point is ’ drop packed away in a tool kit. Torch can 


be lighted and solderer put in position 
on the ground before lineman climbs 
pole, having also attached the end of 
handy line to ring provided on the 


forged one solid piece with 
the rod—an exclusive and 
patented feature. The eye is 





also drop forged on the end handle. By the time he has climbed the 
of the rod and is the strong- pole and cleaned the joint, the solderer 
est eye ever built. is ready to do any reasonable amount 





of soldering on the pole without reheat- 
Let us send you quo- ing, thus avoiding the usual delay in 
tations on Drive and heating and reheating soldering irons, 
Twist Anchors. and at the same time giving a better 
and neater job in every way. 


1a b Write for Prices 
GUND MFG. CO. a : 


UA eROSSE, WIS BEL. SPECIALTY CO. 
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By the Way— much complaint on the part of the pub- thus far used for measuring local con- 
America needs homes. The stoppage !'¢- In Chicago a few months ago all the versations are based on a call rather than 


of building during the war has left us a 


million homes short—some_ estimates 


place it an even higher figure. From 
every section of the country come stories 
regarding the shortage of living quarters. 
will be re- 


Eventually this shortage 


lieved, in some places sooner than in 


others, depending upon labor conditions 
and the supply of building materials. 


Of course each new house occupied will 
require telephone service—at least one 
main station and possibly one or more 
extension telephones, That means more 


business for the telephone companies, 


and of a desirable class, for many of the 
homes will be 


occupants of the new 


“owners” rather than “renters.” 


This is one of the signs of the expan- 


s 


ion due to take place in the industry. 


Basis for Metering Service. 
The flat rate basis of payment for tele- 
vhone service has been, especially of re- 
ent years, a bone of contention, particu- 
There 


uestion but that many telephone users 


larly in the larger cities. is no 
pay on the flat rate basis for much more 
rvice than they really use, while, on 
ie other hand, other subscribers obtain 
an excessive amount of service for the 
te paid. 

in many of the larger cities a metered 
‘ervice has been placed into effect, the 
nit of which is a call, but this system 


} 


‘as been the cause, at various times, of 


telephones were placed upon a measured 
service basis, a specified number of calls 
rer month being allowed at certain rates. 
Under this arrangement some subscribers 
bills 
have been less than they were under the 


have benefited and their monthly 
flat rate system while, on the other hand, 
other subscribers complain bitterly, alleg- 
ing overcharges and denying that they 
have used the number of. calls which have 
been charged to them. 

When 


electric lighting, consumers were supplied 


electricity was first used for 


on a flat rate basis of charging—a stipu- 


lated amount per month for a certain 


number of electric lights, whether they 


were burned all night or only a few 


hours. The same theory applied to con- 


sumers of water in various towns and 


cities, a flat rate per quarter being 


charged for water consumed. Gradually 
both electric light and water were placed 
upon a metered basis. 

At the present time it is the general 
practice to install meters at the consum- 
er’s location and measure the actual 
amount of electricity or water which is 


that Thus the 


patron pays only for what is consumed— 


actually used at place. 
and this has been a satisfactory arrange- 
ment both for the utility and the con- 
sumer. 

Efforts have been made to introduce 
some such a system for measuring tele- 
phone service but up to the present time 
nc method has been successfully placed 


in operation. The only metering devices 


a time basis. Toll service has been for 


years based upon a time and distance 
base. 
Recently the commissioner of public 


service in Chicago, in referring to the 
number of complaints received relative 
to the present system of metered service 
tounded on a call basis, declared his in- 
tention of advocating the installation, by 
the telephone company, of meters at the 
stations which 


subscriber’s will register 


the time period the used 


telephone is 
rather than the number of calls, and hav- 
ing the charges made for the total time 
that the telephone is used instead of the 
number of calls made. 

Meanwhile the commissioner is inves- 
tigating the service and conditions of the 
telephone company. Whether or not he 
will be able to place his innovation into 
effect in the line of measured service 
based upon the time element rather than 
element remains to be 


the call seen. 


There is abundant precedent, as_ has 
been pointed out, in the use of meters 
for quantity of service. Undoubtedly ap- 
plication of the principle can be made to 
the telephone industry, but it will neces- 
sitate adoption of certain standards. 
Surely party line subscribers would 
welcome a change to measured service 
based on the element of time, for then 
the lines would not be used for such long 
periods by long-winded patrons and the 
line would be available for transaction of 
more business and thus promote greater 


efficiency. 





Things Which Affect Transmission 


The Principles of Telephone Transmission—The Neglect of Small Things 


Which May Counteract All the Good Resulting from Expensiv: Equip- 


ment and Most Careful Planning — Courtesy of The Telephone 


The first principle in the transmission 
of sound over the telephone is that the 
sound vibrations at the transmitter must 
be reproduced at the receiver. In the 
transmitter they make variations in the 





By E. O. Leighley 


The old practice with iron line wire 
was to use hand joints, and as the gal- 
vanizing cracks when the wire is bent, it 
starts to rust at once, so that soon the 
joints have a high resistance, and finally 
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Fig. 1. There Is Very Little Leakage from 


electric current, which must be reproduced 
at the receiver with as little loss as pos- 
sible and also with as little distortion as 
possible. 

The fact that you can hear and under- 
stand a conversation over a line does not 
necessarily mean that the transmission is 
for the A. T. & T. standard is 
different from the transmission 
over most Independent country lines. On 
the latter they are satisfied if they can 
understand what is being said, even 
though the neighbor’s voice appears to 
be a thousand miles away and the line 
is as “noisy as a threshing machine.” 

Transmission is affected in three ways: 
First, the voice may sound distinct, but 
very faint; second, the voice may sound 
loud enough and still be difficult to under- 
stand, due to the sounds being jumbled 
together; third, the line may be so noisy 
as to make conversation difficult. So, to 
provide good transmission, we must un- 
derstand the causes and remedy or avoid 
them. 

The voice will sound faint if there is 
too much resistance in the line, due to 
too long a line for the size of the wire 
used, or poor connections, or if there is 
leakage from one wire to the other. 

The engineers have decided that No. 
12 N.B.S. gauge (104 mils diameter) 
copper wire is best to use for trunks of 
ordinary length, after considering the re- 
sistances of the various sizes of wire and 
their costs. Also that No. 22 gauge wire 
can be used in short cables. If the cables 


good, 
vastly 


are long, larger wire must be used, so as 
still to have the total resistance low. But 
it is principally in the other two ways, 
concerning poor connections and leakage, 
that we have an opportunity to help to 
keep the transmission at its best. 








One Line Wire to Another if Lines Are Clear. 


they become so rusted that no current can 
pass. 

The fact that there are two dissimilar 
metals, in this case zinc and iron, makes 
the joint corrode all the more rapidly, for 
with the moisture of the air and its sul- 
phuric acid from the smoke, ,the joints 
become a miniature galvanic battery on 
short circuit. 

The same condition exists when a cop- 
per bridle wire is wrapped with a hand 
joint to a galvanized iron line wire, or 
when a copper sleeve is used with iron 
wire; it corrodes and the resistance of the 
joint increases rapidly. A joint between 
tin and copper or tin and zinc, will not 
corrode, so tinned test clamps or sleeves 
should always be used when joining cop- 
per to galvanized iron wire. 

The fact that they are different metals 
also increases their local current, for 
metals are at different potentials relative 


News 


you will notice an acid taste; but neither 
of them can cause that taste when tested 
separately. It is caused by the current 
due to the two different metals being in 
contact and to the slight difference of 
temperature between the ends touching 
the tongue and the ends in contact. 

Sometimes there is high resistance in 
the circuit because the fuses are not fast- 
ened tightly in the protectors in the house 
or in the cable box (in one box half of 
the fuses on the protector strip were 
found to be loose). The jumper wires 
and pothead wires may have hand joints 
or “rosin joints” to the lugs, where they 
should have been soldered. Any one of 
these conditions, slight as they may seem, 
may throw a line almost out of service. 

Notice the word “almost”—if it were 
entirely out, it would be cleared up at 
once; but if the line can still be used, that 
subscriber may receive poor service for 
some time. 

Next we will consider leakage. The 
effect of leakage is to reduce the volume 
of the sound, so to the listener it seems 
as though the talker were so far away 
that the voice sounds very faint, though 
clear. 

The leakage, and hence poor transmis- 
sion on telephone lines, may be due to 
anything that will let the current pass 
from one wire to the other without being 
obliged to go through the instrument at 
the other end of the line. It may be due 
to broken insulators, trees touching the 
wires, kite tails and strings across the 
wires on wet days, an operator’s set 
across the line, or to any other leakage. 

There is very little leakage from one 
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Fig. 2. Advantage of Use of Porcelain Insulators Is Over-Balanced by One Tree in Line. 


to each other. This may easily be proved 
by using your tongue as a galvanometer. 
Just take a strip of copper and one of 
zinc, touch them together and put the 
free ends of each to your tongue, and 
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line wire to another if there are no trees 
in the line, no dead limbs or kite tail 
across the line, and no broken insulator: 
(Fig. 1). Thus when a trunk line is in 
proper condition, a trunk 125 miles lone 
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may show only a few volts leakage on 
the 100,000-ohm voltmeter; the wires on 
a trunk that long are tied on 10,000 glass 
insulators, so that leakage on each is 
extremely slight. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. formerly had wires on the railroad 
poles from Baltimore to Annapolis, and 
when the wires were removed the glass 
insulators were recovered and some were 
used later on a trunk line. It was found 
that they made the lines leaky owing to 
the soot all over the surface of the glass, 
and they had to be replaced with clean 


insulators. All the smoked ones were 
then destroyed. 
The use of porcelain insulators has 


been considered, as they give slightly bet- 
ter insulation than glass. The leakage on 
an insulator is not through the body of 
the insulator, but merely over the surface. 
Glass is hygroscopic; that is, it has the 
property of becoming coated with a thin 
film of moisture from the atmosphere. 
Also the surface of a pressed glass in- 
sulator is rougher, taking longer to dry, 
and accumulating soot more rapidly than 

















Fig. 3. One Water-Soaked Limb May Give 


a ‘‘35-Voit Leak.’’ 


the glazed surface of a porcelain insu- 
lator. On account of this, the porcelain 
insulators are best for use along rail- 
roads and the seacoast. 

But all the advantage gained by using 
porcelain insulators is overbalanced by 
one tree grown up through the line. The 


saying is, “Anyone can sail a ship in fair - 


” 


weather,” and likewise any telephone line 
has small leakage in fair or cold weather, 
for dry ice and snow are good insulators. 
But it is during or after a rain that the 
lines are most leaky; high insulation is 
needed then just as much as at any other 
time. 

Perhaps the trimming was fairly well 
done during dry weather and before the 
leaves were on the trees. But during, or 
after, a shower in the summer, when the 
leaves are heavy with the water on them, 
the end of a long limb will bend down 
and may lie over the wires (Fig. 2). Even 
the cloth tail of a kite will give consider- 
able leakage across the line, and just one 
waicr-soaked dead limb may give a “35- 
vol: leak” when measured on the 40-volt 
sca'e of a 100,000-ohm voltmeter (Fig. 3). 
All this leakage at the various places 


comines to reduce the volume of the 
sou:d transmitted. 

next way to be considered in 
whch transmission is impaired results in 
the sounds being jumbled so that it is 


dificult to understand what is being said. 


TELEVHONY 


This is caused by the distortion of the 
waves by the capacity of the line wires 
and the cables. 

The “condensers” used in our equip- 
ment are the same as two large sheets of 
tinfoil separated by an insulating sheet of 
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Fig.4. Charge and Discharge of Condenser. 
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paraffined paper. A “condenser” receives 
its name from the fact that if you con- 
nect a battery to it—to the two sheets of 
tinfoil—a quantity of current rushes into 
it as though it were being condensed 
there, for if there is a receiver in the 
circuit it will give a sharp “click.” Then 
if you disconnect the battery and connect 
a receiver across the condenser, you will 
hear a sharp click as the stored-up energy 
rushes out and is discharged through the 
receiver (Fig. 4). The quantity of elec- 
tricity that can thus be stored up is the 
“capacity” of that condenser. 

Alternating current acts like water 
moving in alternate directions in a water 
pipe. If the pipe is of iron, the walls 
cannot expand and the impulse is trans- 
mitted at once to the other end. If the 
pipe is of rubber, some of the force is 
used in expanding the walls to their 
limit; and finally the impulse arrives at 
the other end with its energy reduced. 
When the force is removed, the rubber 
walls contract to normal size, thus 
forcing out the part of the water that 
expanded it. 

If alternating current is sent over a 
circuit that has considerable capacity, part 
of the voltage is used in charging the 
circuit to its full capacity, and the alter- 
nating current will arrive at the other 
end with its force reduced. Thus capacity 
has a tendency to smooth out the ex- 
tremes of the waves of alternating cur- 
rent. Cables have much more capacity 
than line wires, owing to the wires being 
nearer together and nearer to the 
grounded sheath, and this capacity limits 
the length of ordinary cable that can be 
used for telephone purposes. 


For this reason, all trunks, whether 




















Fig. 5. Reactance Coil and Capacity. 


“short-haul” or not, should be kept out of 
cable as much as possible. You may not 
be able to detect any difference in the 
transmission on that short trunk alone, 
but when connected with the other trunks 
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the cable all tends to reduce the trans- 
mission. The only rule to follow is to 
keep cach section of the circuit so that 
it will give the best possible results. 

Various attempts were made to coun- 
terbalance the capacity of the cable by 
adding reactance coils (Fig. 5), but it was 
not successfully done until Professor 
Pupin solved the problem by mathematics 
and then placed the loading coils accord- 
ingly. 

Now as to loading coils. Whenever you 
make any increase or decrease in the 
current flowing through a wire, it changes 
the magnetic field around that wire. This 
change in the magnetism induces a volt- 
age in the wire—and in any other wire 
that is parallel to it and near to it—to 
oppose the change. 
the wire, the effect is stronger. 
seen with an ordinary “spark coil,” which 
is merely a long insulated wire wrapped 
around an iron core. 

When you break the circuit, thus de- 
creasing the current, the voltage induced 
in the coil tries to keep the current flow- 
ing, and partially succeeds, for the cur- 


If there is iron near 
This is 


rent continues to flow across the air gap 


for an instant, large spark. 


Cosi ame 


Buta 


making a 











Fig. 6. Principle of the Loading Coil. 


Also when current starts to go through 
the coil, it induces an opposing voltage 
which chokes it back so the current lags 
behind the voltage. It not only induces 
an opposing metal in that wire, but in any 
wire or metal near it that is parallel to it. 

That is why a voltage is induced in the 
secondary winding of an induction coil, or 
a transformer, or a repeating coil, the 
wires being parallel to the wires of the 
primary coil and wound around the same 
iron core (Fig. 6). That is the principle 
used with the “jump-spark” coil used on 
gas engines. When the battery 
through the primary coil is broken, such 


circuit 


a high voltage is induced in the secondary 
winding that its spark jumps across the 
air gap on the spark plug, igniting the 
gas. 

In transmitting electric power over long 
distances, “transformers” are used. The 
generators are built to produce a large 
current at 


quantity of alternating low 


voltage. This is run through the heavy 
wire of one coil of the transformer, and 
it induces a high voltage with a small 
current in the other winding, which has 
perhaps 10 or 20 times as many turns of 
wire as the first coil had, but of a finer 
wire. This small quantity of current at 
high voltage will transmit the power over 
a long line of small wire without much 
loss. 


That is exactly what is done in a tele- 
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Thone, for the induction coil is simply a 
transformer. In the magneto telephone, 
the three dry cells with a pressure of four 
volts send a comparatively heavy current 
through the low-resistance circuit (Fig. 

















Fig. 7. Induction Coil a Transformer. 


7), consisting of the transmitter, and the 
primary winding of the induction coil 
(which consists of a few turns of coarse 
wire). The vibration of the transmitter 
diaphragm makes variations in the cur- 
rent. The induction coil acts as a trans- 
former. In its secondary winding, con- 
sisting of many turns of fine wire, a high 
voltage is induced which is capable of 
sending a small current through the high 
resistance of a long pair of line wires and 
the receiver at the farther end without 
much loss, thus making possible the long- 
distance telephone. 

But to return to the choke coil or load- 
ing coil. The more rapid the change of 
rate of flow of the current through the 
coil of wire around a soft iron core, the 
greater the voltage induced to oppose the 
change. 

So you see a condenser lets the current 
rush into it, while a coil of wire around 
an iron core chokes back an alternating 
current; and the proper combination of 
the two produces an effect as though both 
were absent. So by connecting loading 
coils in series with a cable at proper 
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Fig. 8. Development of a Phantom Circuit. 


intervals, the transmission will be almost 
as good as though open wires were used 
instead of loaded cable. 

The loading coils used for this purpose 
have a core of very fine iron wire, with two 
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coils of finer copper wire wound around 
the core. They are similar to the No. 25 
repeating coil, but instead of being on a 
wooden hase they are packed in a cast- 
iron case resembling an electric light 
transformer case, with a terminal cable 
through the lid, so that they can be con- 
nected in series with the wires in the 
cable. These cases are placed nearly two 
miles apart, being placed on the pole or 
buried at the foot of the pole, or placed 
in a manhole. 

Since the coils on the two sides of the 
line are wound on one iron core, when 
current flows through one coil it induces 
current in the other coil, so that the coils 
act exactly in unison in counterbalancing 
the capacity of the two sides of the line. 
The result is that considerably more 
alternating current can flow through a 
loaded cable than an unloaded one, and 
in telephoning the words sound distinct 
and much louder than when through an 
unloaded cable; louder because more cur- 
rent can flow, and more distinct because 
the loading coils prevent the capacity 
from distorting the waves. 

Dr. D. C. Miller, professor of physics 
at Case School of Applied Science at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has designed an instru- 
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Fig. 9. Physical and Phantom Circuits. 


nent with which he has taken photographs 
on a long film showing every vibration 
made by a transmitter diaphragm when 
in use. It will also record the vibrations 
of a receiver diaphragm in the same way. 
Commercial alternating current usually 
has 25 or 60 or 133 cycles per second, but 
in telephoning the vibrations are far more 
rapid; for instance, a tuning fork pro- 
ducing the musical note A gives 428 vibra- 
tions per second; the lowest bass note 
you can hear has about 20 vibrations per 
second, and the highest you can hear has 
about 5,000 per second, it sounding merely 
as a sharp squeak. The fact that the 
vibrations are so rapid makes the effect 
of the capacity of the line more marked. 
Of course, a telephone circuit will work 
equally well if two single wires (Fig. 
8-A) are used for each side of the circuit 
instead of one; and if the wires are the 
same as are ordinarily used, that circuit 
will have only half the usual resistance 
and so the transmission will be better. 
It will not make much difference in the 
total resistance if we insert low-resistance 
coils (Fig. 8-B) at each end of each 
single wire. If the two coils and wires 
are of equal resistance, the current will 
divide evenly and half flow through each 
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wire. If the two coils are on the same 
iron core and connected so that the mag- 
netism produced by the one balances that 
produced by the other, they would not 
have any effect on the third and fourth 
coils placed on the same core. 

That iron core with three or four coils 
on it can be used as a repeating coil. By 
connecting a telephone to the third and 
fourth coils connected in series, its cur- 
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Fig. 10. An Unbalanced Phantom. 


rent will induce a similar current in the 
first and second coils and the two wires 
connected to them; and by a similar con- 
nection at the other end, a conversation 
can be carried on over those two tele- 
phones (Fig. 8-C) without interfering 
with the original circuit. 

A similar installation on the other pair 
of wires gives us three good telephone 
circuits (Fig. 9) over two pairs of wires; 
the two side circuits being called the 
“physicals” and the other (which is the 
best of the three) being called the “phan- 
tom.” I purposely began describing the 
one known as the phantom because a 
sense of mystery seems to surround the 
word “phantom”; you see, the circuit 
known as phantom is the most real of 
the three. 

Sometimes there is a loose connection 
or other trouble on one of the line wires; 
then the current of the phantom circuit 
does not divide evenly through the coils, 
but a majority of it goes through the one 
coil and over the good wire (Fig. 10). 
Then the coils do not balance each other 
and a current is induced in the other 
coils on the core (the coils of the physical 
circuit) and thus cross talk between the 
phantom and physical is produced. 

Fortunately, it is easy to locate the fault 
causing the cross talk. It is the faulty 
physical that seems crossed with the 
phantom; no cross talk appears on the 
other physical. 

By opening all four wires (Fig. 11) at 
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Fig. 11. Testing of Cross Talk. 


any point and going in on the phantom 
with a test set (by shortening each phys- 
ical solidly with a test clamp and the: 
connecting the test set to them), th 
troubleman can call the operator and hav 
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her come in on that physical and test for 
cross talk on that section of the line. 
When lines are not transposed, the fact 
that they are parallel with other telephone 
wires and electric light wires may make 
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Fig. 12. Transposition for Cross Talk. 


them noisy and cause cross talk. Any noise 
on one wire induces a similar noise on the 
parallel wires, the two wires acting as the 
two plates of a condenser. 


If both wires of a line were at exactly 
the same distance from the disturbing 
wire, the two sides would balance each 
other and no noise would be heard; but 
that condition seldom exists. So _ the 
wire nearest to the disturbing wire has 
more current induced in it than the other, 
and that makes the line noisy. By revers- 
ing the wires at the middle of the dis- 
tance, each wire is near the disturbing 
wire for half the distance, and it is thus 
balanced and kept quiet. 

This is easily demonstrated (Fig. 12) 
by using a pair of wires 8 or 10 feet long 
and 6 inches apart as the line, and a wire 
carrying current from a “wireless test 
set” to represent the electric light wire 
causing the disturbance. This test set is 
used by the cablemen in locating trouble 
ina cable by putting a “hum” (alternating 
current) on the defective wire, which in- 
duces a similar hum on any parallel wire. 
By moving a “finding coil” (connected to 
a receiver) along the outside of the cable 
sheath, the hum is heard in the receiver 
until the defect is reached; beyond it no 
hum is heard. 


Now, if that “hum” is put on our dis- 
turbing wire, the hum will be heard in 
the receiver connected to the line wires; 
but if the wires are transposed at the 
middle of the section, no hum is heard. 
If the transposition is moved to either 
side of the middle, the line is not evenly 
balanced and the hum is again heard. 


That is why, when a line is to be trans- 
posed, the distance should be measured 
and divided into an even number of equal 
sections. Placing the transpositions on 
“every tenth pole” is certain to result in 
some sections being longer than others, 
due to spans being short at corner poles. 

Fence line wires are transposed about 
every quarter mile, and cable pairs are 
given a twist every few inches, and there 
is 10 cross talk; and, on the other hand, 

unded circuit lines (Fig. 13) must not 
put into a cable unless they are worked 
metallic lines through the cable, with 
other wire of the cable pair grounded 
it the same terminal where the grounded 
he circuit enters the cable. (Never have 
grounded at the central office end of 
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the cable.) -Also, for the same reason, 
metallic circuit lines must not be put on 
split cable pairs. 

To avoid loss of effective voltage due 
te difference of earth potential at differ- 
ent places, the battery feed for a P. B. X. 
should have metallic return, and not 
merely grounded return, for often the 
earth voltage is high, due to returning 
electric railway current, and would equal 
and oppose our voltage. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Co. does 
not spare expense to provide switchboard 
equipment that will give supervision and 
still have as low resistance as possible 
and impair transmission as little as pos- 
sible. On some switchboards there are 
seven relays, four resistances, two con- 
densers and a repeating coil used with 
each pair of cords. No expense is spared 
to accomplish the desired result. 

On common battery lines, as the current 
is fed from the exchange to the instru- 
ment, the total resistance of the line must 
he kept as low as possible. The “red” 
heat coils and the fuses for common bat- 
tery work have low resistance, but if a 
common battery line is equipped with 
“black” heat coils or No. 12-A_ fuses, 
their high resistance cuts down the cur- 
rent supplied to the transmitter, as is 
easily seen if a milliammeter is connected 
in the circuit. 

If the desk stand cord is reversed, the 
receiver is thus put into the transmitter 
circuit, and it still further cuts down the 
current. These simple faults can cause 
poor transmission in spite of all the care 
and expense to which the company may 
have gone to avoid it and thus counter- 
balance all the advantage that was gained. 
It is only by each one taking care of its 
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main topic discussed. There was also a 
strong desire among the majority present 
to organize a new and separate Independ- 
ent association for northern Iowa, as dis- 
satisfaction was evidenced relative to the 
conduct of the present association. 

P. C. Holdoegel, of Rockwell City, and 
J. M. Plaister, of Ft. Dodge, pleaded for 
unity and one association only in lowa. 
It was finally decided to await the action 
of the next state convention. 

A motion was unanimously passed to 
refer the toll matter to the executive 
committee of the state association for in- 
vestigation and with a request to report 
its findings at the next state convention. 

W. H. Daubendiek, of West Bend, was 
chairman and Ward Fergusen, secretary, 
cof the meeting. 

Ohio District Meetings to Be Held 
Next Week. 

The Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation held four district meetings this 
week—at Cleveland, on Tuesday, the 11th, 
at Toledo, on Wednesday, the 12th, at 
Lima, Thursday, the 13th, at Dayton, Fri- 
day, the 14th. 

our meetings are scheduled to be held 
next week, to complete the series. The 
first one will be held Tuesday of next 
week, the 1&th, at Canton; the second on 
Wednesday, the 19th, at Zanesville; the 
third on Thursday, the 20th, at Colum- 
bus; and the last one on Saturday, the 
20th, at Columbus. 

Kansas Independent Association 
Holds District Meetings. 

The Kansas Independent Telephone 
Association held the first four of a series 
of eight district meetings this week and 




















Fig. 13. The Grounded Line Must Be Worked Metallic in Cables. 


end of the load that the company can give 

the good transmission that it desires to 

give. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Men 
Meet at Fort Dodge. 

\ meeting of Independent telephone 
men was held at Ft. Dodge, Iowa, on 
November 4, a goodly number of Inde- 
pendent exchange owners being present. 

The question of compensation for busi- 
ness handled over the Bell lines was the 


the remaining four will be held next 
week. Fach meeting is advertised to 
cover eight or nine counties and the 
schedule follows: 
Clyde, Tuesday, November 11. 
Colby, Wednesday, November | 
Russell, Thursday, November 1 
Salina, Iriday, November 14. 


) 
, 
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Emporia, Tuesday, November 18. 
Winfield, Wednesday, November 1. 
Independence, Thursday, November 20. 
lola, Friday, November 21. 





Public Ownership and Operation 


Some Reasons for Failure of Government Ownership—Regulation Along Lines 


of Sound Business Principles the Solution—Our Constitution the Bulwark of 
This Country—Paper Presented at Recent Missouri Telephone Convention 


By Wm. R. Orthwein 


Vice-President and General Counsel, Kinloch Telephone System. 


The question of public ownership of 
other businesses having not yet been 
seriously suggested by any large body of 
people I might cite the recent experience 
of our government in attempting to run 
the railroads and the wire-using com- 
panies, and rest my case there. But | 
will not join in the anvil chorus against 
Mr. Burleson, as the question is a broader 
one, and because the troubles of the tele- 
phone companies have been national, and 
are primarily the result of war condi- 
tions. 

As to the railroads, is so 
familiar with the shortcomings of their 
operation that I will not dwell on this, 
except to quote from two.articles which 
recently appeared in the public press: 


everyone 


How the Taxpayers’ Money Goes. 


Here is a case which shows how some 
of the deficit of the railroad administra- 
tion has been caused. On the Wabash 
Railroad a water tank was operated by 
electricity which was tended by a nearby 
farmer. He turned on the switch in the 
morning, went about his business, came 
back at 6 o’clock in the evening and 
turned it off. For this service for a few 
minutes each day, he received $20 a 
month. 

When the railroad administration took 
hold, the wise men who classified em- 
ployes rated this farmer as an electrician. 
They figured his time for the entire day 
and allowed him about $300 a month 
without requiring any additional work 
from him. Furthermore, he was given 
back pay amounting to between $2,500 
and $3,000. 


The Evils of Government Ownership. 


There are 1,001 reasons against gov- 
ernment ownership with its resultant 
strangulation of individual or national 
development. Here are some of them: 


Government ownership— 


Discourages initiative, 
Promotes autocracy, 

Retards development, 

Breeds paternalism, 

3uilds political machines, 
Confiscates property, 
Destroys efficiency, 

Extends governmental espionage, 
Perpetuates bureaucracy, 
Creates class distinctions, 
Encourages official insolence, 
Impairs communication, 
Delays transportation, 

Makes people dependents, 
Rewards incompetency, 
Eliminates competition, 
Creates monopolies, 
Establishes wage inequalities, 
Debauches the electorate, 
Entices people from farms, 





Discriminates against private enter- 
prise, 

Imposes high taxes, 

Increases rates, 

Diminishes service, 

Spreads dry rot, and 

Provokes profanity. 


The question of public ownership is not 
one of which a thinking person can say “I 
ain either entirely for or against,” because 
there are so many angles to the situation. 
There may be a city, state or federal 
ownership. It may be a question of 
ownership of an electric light, telephone, 
telegraph, railway, heating, water plant 
or steamship lines. In each of these 
cases entirely different propositions arise 
as to the advisability of public ownership. 

Some utilities are strictly municipal; 
that is, their activities can be strictly con- 
fined to the territorial limits of a city and 
can be operated in and by such city, re- 
gardless of any relationship they may 
have to utilities outside of the city. Such 
are water, electric light, heating and 
street railway systems. Telegraph, tele- 
phone and railroads, on the other hand, 
are state and national utilities. 

The activities of a telephone company, 
for instance, are not con‘ined to any def- 
nite city limits, and its lines and plant 
must be so constructed and operated as 
to take into consideration not only the 
growth of a city outside of its limits but 


also the relationship between different 
communities. 
Its toll lines are an important and 


integral part of its system, and the serv- 
ice in the various communities is inter- 
woven with the service rendered in the 
other communities. Therefore, a mu- 
nicipally-owned telephone plant would be 
so limited in its scope and result in such 
curtailed and incomplete service to its 
subscribers that it would be impracticable. 
It could not operate outside of the city 
limits and could not operate properly in 
connection with other privately-owned 
plants outside of the city limits, not only 
on account of legal and political reasons, 
but on account of plant development and 
revenue problems. 

A street railway and a water company, 
as well as an electric light company, can 
he limited to a city’s territorial limits, be- 
cause one electric light consumer is not 
interested in the consumption of another 
electric light user, except as to costs, and 
a passenger on a street car can be dumped 
at the city limits to take another car 
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But here, however, is where municipally- 


owned electric light plants have fallen 
down. 

Electricity is one of those 
which may be more cheaply produced and 


sold the wider its distribution, and, there- 


products 


fore, even in these cases it has been found 
much more economical to have private 
ownership of electric light plants than 
municipal ownership, because the private 
companies are not contined in the sale of 
their product to one community, but by 
spreading out their operations and supply- 
ing other communities, they are able to 
give each of the communities electricity 
for a great deal less than any one com- 
munity can provide it for itself. 

The former chairman of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, when appearing be- 
fore the joint congressional committee on 
interstate commerce, made the statement 
that experience had shown that almost 
every public utility could be more suc- 
cessfully run by private ownership than 
by municipal ownership, except in some 
instances where water companies, by 
reason of the control of the streets by 
the city, were operated successfully, but 
that municipally-owned electric _ light 
plants, in particular, had been a failure, 
principally because of the reason I have 
just stated. 

These facts, of course, do not 
that all public ownership is a failure, or 
undesirable—post offices, for 
must be publicly-owned, economical or 
not, but there are certain fundamental 
reasons applicable to public ownership in 
general which have convinced me, how- 
ever, that for the time being, at least in 
this country, private ownership is better 

Aside from the bolshevik ideas, the 
main argument that is constantly put for- 
ward to the people by those in favor of 
have 


prove 


instance, 


public ownership is “economy.” I 
heard very 
favor strongly pressed, and yet of any 
of the arguments made in favor of public 
ownership, this is the least true. 

This seems self-evident: “You can't get 
something for nothing.” The government, 
whether city, state or federal, can not run 


few other arguments in its 


a public utility on wind any more than 
private capital can. It must borrow 
money and pay interest for it. 

It is true, it can borrow money at avout 
one per cent on the average cheaper than 
the utility what does ‘hat 
amount to compared to other extrava- 


does, but 


gances, or the large political disadvant «ges 
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entailed? However, if the people would 
stand by their commissions and guarantee 
4 fair return on privately-owned utilities, 
they could borrow as cheaply as a mu- 
nicipality, and finance themselves better 
on account of their freedom of action. 

We hear much about watered stock, 
graft and large profits by utility owners. 
I admit that in the years gone by, before 
public service commissions were estab- 
lished, when public utilities were 
developing and inventions were 
rapidly being made, on account of the 
evil existing, not among the investors in 
public utilities, but among the people 
themselves in the shape of dishonest 
representatives, bribery was often used to 
procure franchises which should have 
been granted without such bribery be- 
cause they were of immense benefit to 
the people as well as the promoter. 


and 
new 


Utilities’ Investors. 

However, the people who own the 
securities of these public utilities today 
are not the people who committed the 
wrongs, but are honest investors who 
have paid full value for such investments, 
and have had to sit by and see them 
vanish before their eyes through the at- 
tacks of demagogues and a yellow press, 
whose reason for attacking such 
utilities is for the purpose of increasing 
its circulation by appealing falsely to the 
prejudices of the masses. 


sole 


Let me impress this truth upon you, 
that aside from procuring adequate ser- 
vice, the people are interested only in 


. the amount of money invested in a utility 


for the use and benefit of the public, and 
to pay a reasonable rate thereon. 

They are not interested directly in the 
amount of securities issued by such cor- 
porations, and if such securities are in 
excess of the amount of property they 
represent, the corporation can’t pay divi- 
dends on them and it is not necessary for 
a receivership so far as the public is 
concerned to squeeze the water out of 
such securities—they will shrink auto- 
matically, 

To illustrate, if there are ten million 
dollars invested in a street railway com- 
peny for the use of the people, the pub- 
lic service commission is there to see to 
it— 

Ist. That the service is rendered to 
the public. 

2nd. That it is 
extravagant manner. 


not rendered in an 


3rd. That the net receipts per year are 
sufficient to earn a fair return upon the 
Property after paying operating expenses. 


To go further, if $10,000,000 are in- 
‘ested in a plant and 7 per cent is a 
fair return, then the public service com- 
mission should see to it that the cor- 
Peration earns sufficient money to pay 
its operating expenses and taxes, and 
leave 7 per cent on the $10,000,000. 

If th ‘erporation has no bonds out, 


tear, 
you would be entitled to $700 per year. 


cost the renter nothing 
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then the 7 per cent must go to its stock- 
holders. 
5 per cent bonds out, then the 7 per cent 
shall be used to pay the interest on the 
bonds, and the balance to the stockhold- 


If it has $10,000,000 worth of 


ers. If it has $15,000,000 worth of bonds 
out, then obviously it must go into bank- 
ruptcy. 


To go still further, any real estate man 


will understand that if you have a house 


$10,000, 
taxes, 


paying for wear, 


depreciation, 


worth after 


insurance and 


If you have an $8,000 mortgage at 5 per 


cent on that house, you will pay $400 in- 
terest and there will be $300 left for you 
on the $2,000 equity, or 15 per cent. This 


and has 
than the 


return is perfectly legitimate, 
more 
house was worth to him. 

On the other hand, if you can borrow 
that money only at & per cent or 9 per 
cent, then you are not entitled to any- 
thing except what is left over on your 





REVERENCE FOR THE 
LAWS. 


Let reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries 
and in colleges; let it be written 
in primers, spelling-books and in 
almanacs; let it be preached from 
the pulpit, proclaimed in legisla- 
tive halls and enforced in courts 
of justice—Abraham Lincoln. 











What 


equity, or less than | per cent. 


‘the public is interested in and what your 


renter is interested in is paying a rea- 
sonable rental for the actual value of the 
property which he occupies or uses. 

Another self-evident fact seems to be 
this: We all know that for efficient 
management in any organization, large 
or small, one permanent head unham- 
pered by people who are not giving their 
entire time to the business is the most 
efficient and economical management 
there is. Such management with pub- 
lic ownership is an impossibility. 

You can not get a system whereby one 
man or a few men can run a publicly- 
owned enterprise without political inter- 
ference and resultant injury. Every time 
the management does anything that treads 
on the toes of any particular sect in the 
community, or any particular friend of 
the administration or body of people that 
may cast a substantial vote, it is going 
to have trouble. Many of the public 
service commissions today are fighting 
for their existence because they have tried 
to do, and have been doing, the right 
thing. 
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You can, therefore, see that one of the 
biggest objections to public ownership is 
its political aspect. In fact, the political 
aspect of public ownership far outweighs 
any economical benefits or service ques- 
tions involved. It means the building of 
a political machine which I need not ex- 
plain the evil of. 

Let me ask you, is there any depart- 
ment today of city, state or federal gov- 
ernment where politics does not play some 
part in its management? Is 
iistitution or 


there any 
that is run 
Would 
not we better prove first that we can run 
our present activities on 
business and efficient lines 
ing on other obligations? 
We have public ownership, or opera- 
tion, of water service, post offices, hos- 
pitals, insane 


department 
strictly on business principles? 


economical, 
before tak- 


asylums, prisons, reform 
schools, courts and a hundred other gov- 
ernmental, federal, state and city busi- 
nesses. What one has not appointed men 
for political reasons, and not on account 
of any particular adaptability for the job? 
What ones are run on strictly business 
principles ? 

Is there one where the entire machine 
and working force is so continuous that 
it may learn the business and become pro 
ficient and act accordingly, and without 
fear of outside influence 


their work and positions? 


undermining 
In fact, our 
breaking in 
“green” men only to lose them the mo- 
ment they become familiar with the job. 


whole system is one of 


Is there any reason to believe that pub- 
lic ownership of utilities will be any dif- 
ferent from any other public department ? 

Some public departments give good 
service, but when they do it will be found 
that they are not economically run. Oth- 
ers are economical by force of circum- 
stances, there being no appropriations. In 
those cases they are found to be ineffi- 
cient and failing to render adequate ser- 
vice. 

Public Ownership Socialistic Idea. 

Public ownership is a socialistic idea, 
not a business or economical one. Its 
culmination from a practical standpoint 
has been demonstrated in Germany; from 
a theoretical standpoint, is now being dem- 
onstrated in Russia. 

Germany is the home of the practical 
secialist as well as of autocracy. No 
country could give public ownership a bet- 
ter and fairer test than Germany be- 
cause the interests of the two extremes, 
socialism and autocracy, dovetailed. So- 
cialism was given the advantages to ex- 
periment in public ownership, and many 
other socialistic ideas by being backed 
by a powerful, centralized, efficient, per- 
manent governmental head. 

This government was glad to do these 
things because it meant thousands of gov- 
ernmental employes to support the mces- 
archy and form a network of politicat 
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machinery throughout the different classes 
of society, thereby preventing any unified 
clear-cut movement to overthrow it. It 
was a socialistic state within a monarchy. 
If Germany had had a socialistic form 
of government, its experiments in pub- 
lic ownership, in ‘my opinion, would have 
been a complete failure. As it is, they 
were partiaty a success and partially a 
failure. A failure because the whole 
structure became tied down with red tape, 
making service slow and cumbersome, 
killing incentive and furnishing a politi- 
cal machine, the like of which the world 
has never known, besides burdening the 
state with too many employes, which be- 
came very costly to the taxpayers. 


It also resulted in great arrogance on 
the part of officials and a great lack of 
courtesy in dealing with the public. In 
addition, it stopped invention, and inge- 
nuity in bettering the service, even in in- 
ventive Germany. Its railroads, both 
street and nation- 
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lation to the public, is truly wonderful. 
It speaks volumes for the splendid selec- 
tions of the governors. 

Today, after six years, we have a com- 
petent commission which is in touch with 
the problems of public service and which 
has been trying its level best under high 
pressure to do justice to all. 


These commissioners have reached the 
point where they are not only qualified 
to pass upon the problems presented to 
them, but are so doing, in the face of 
much unjust criticism, and are making 
a success of public regulation. But our 
impatient friends who can’t persuade 
them to rob the public utilities are call- 
ing for a change and are saying that pub- 
lic regulation is a failure and public own- 
ership the solution of all ills. These 
men who never see anything good in the 
present and are always advocating changes 
you will generally find can make a suc- 
cess of every one’s business but their own. 
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We have heard of the Divine Proyj. 
dence that saw to it that we had the 
Federal Reserve act and the income tax 
to finance the war, but if it were not for 
the commission acts there would 
been no income tax to collect. 


have 


If there is to be fixing of charges of 
any public utilities, you had better stick to 
regulation and not ownership. When we 
are fortunate enough to have able and 
efficient public servants, it behooves all 
cf us to make their positions so attrac- 
tive that they will not resign, and to 
eliminate politics so they will not be re- 
moved. This is the evil that confronts 
the entire country in our system of gov- 
ernment, and is the real cause of our de- 
ficiencies in public business enterprises. 

Public opinion on these matters is con- 
stantly misguided. Unthinking and un- 
just criticism deters men from entering 
public life, and hampers those in it in 
performing their duties properly. 

All other things 





al, are far behind 
American railroad 
conveniences, and 
this is true of all 
the other coun- 
tries in Europe. 
If this has been 
the result under 
such auspices, 
what can we hope 
for public owner- 
ship in a loosely 
managed govern- 
ment such as ours, 
-where those in 
charge are con- 
stantly changing in 
office and no fixed 
policy can be car- 
ried on for any 
length of time? 
The conduct of 
such utilities 
‘would enter into 
every political 
campaign and sap 
the energies of 


All right. 


offer. 


Work! 





Are you unhappy? 


All right, again. 
stated in just one word: Work. 


makes more idleness. 
Lose yourself in it. 


Try it for the next two hours. 


Chasing the Blue Bird. 


Just for the sake of argument, let’s agree that you are. 
What are you going to do about it? 
that you do not want to continue in that state. 
us, for instance—to suggest a remedy? 


It’s a simple one and you can begin right away. 


master of your job. Decide to see what you really can do. 
And with how little fuss. 

Do that and you'll forget to be unhappy. And unhappiness having taken 
itself from your mind, there will be room for happiness to move in. 
If the plan is O. K. for two hours, it is 
worth a longer trial—The Transmitter. 


Many people would answer “Yes” to that question 
right off the bat, for it is human nature to think that happiness is denied 
us, while somebody else is revelling in it. 


This is taking for granted, of course, 
Would you like somebody— 


Please don’t turn up your nose at the solution we 
And it can be 
Idleness makes discontent, and discontent 
And thus begins a vicious circle of misery. 

Bring your imagination into play. Be 


being equal, there 
is still this differ- 
ence between 
ownership and 
regulation. Private 
corporations must 
do their duty and 
the burden is on 
them to justify 
their charges ; with 
government own- 
ership, however, 
the public must 
take what it gets 
and pay the rate, 
no matter what 
blunders have been 
made, nor how 
rotten the internal 
affairs may be. 
As to the politi- 
cal side, I think I 
have said enough 
to keep any think- 
ing man _ from 
experimenting in 
public ownership, 


And how well. 








the people. 

Now, if public ownership is not the 
solution, what is? 

Six years ago you established a pub- 
lic service commission in Missouri, just 
as was done in many other states. The 
public utilities didn’t do it; they only ac- 
quiesced in it. 

I have kept in touch with the decisions 
of these bodies all over the country, and 
I want to tell you that when you realize 
that not only were these men strange to 
their positions—most laws prohibiting 
any one connected with a public utility 
being a member—but their positions as 
well were new, and they had no prece- 
dents to go on, the soundness of their 
decisions and the splendid grasp they 
have shown of the affairs and conditions 
of the public utilitv business and its re- 


Public service commissions, with their 
right to ride through franchise rates, 
have been the salvation of this country in 
these times of trial. If it were not for 
the raise in rates granted by them we 
would have had the worst financial panic 
the world has ever seen. Ninety per cent 
of the public utilities, representing more 
than half the purchasing power of the 
country, would have been bankrupt. 


No Federal Reserve act or any other 
law or body could have prevented a 
panic. Only the government, by taking 
over every utility and making good the 
deficit out of the over-burdened tax- 
payer, could have helped the situation. 
Then why all this nonsense that we read 
about commissions being a failure be- 
cause they are raising rates? 





regardless of any 
promises as to reductions in costs. 

All the utilities ask at this time is a 
chance to catch their breath, to get ac- 
quainted with the: rapidly changing con- 
ditions, and know how to adjust their 
business, and to be granted what the 
laws and constitution guarantees them— 
a square deai. (Continued on page 29) 


Canadian Independents to Hold 
Convention This Month. 
The officers of the Canadian Independ- 
ent Telephone Association have arranged 
an interesting program for the annual 
convention of the association to. be held 
at Hotel Carls-Rite, Toronto, Ont., on 
November 26 and 27, which follows: 
“A Troubleman’s Experiences on 4a 
Rural System Covering a Large Terr'- 
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tory,” by N. Jones, of the Bruce Mu- 
nicipal Telephone System. 

“The Local Telephone System in the 
Life of the Community,” by James Mc- 
Ewing, of Drayton. 

“A Telephone Company’s Rights on the 
Public Highway,” a very live subject in 
view of the establishing of provincial and 
county highways, by G. W. Jones, of the 
Port Hope Telephone Co. 

“The Workmen’s Compensation Act as 
Applied to Telephone Companies,” by 
Wills MacLachlan, inspector for the On- 
tario Compensation Board. 

“The A B C of the Telephone System,” 
by E. E. Wilson, of the Consolidated 
Telephone Co., Caledon. 

Discussion on “The Establishing of 
Long Distance Service by Independent 
Telephone Companies,” by W. J. Herd- 
man, of the Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Co., who will speak on “The Pos- 
sibilities of ‘Wired Wireless.’ ” 

“Plans for Long Distance Connection,” 
by F. E. Webster, of the Noisy River 
Telephone Co., Creemore. 

“The Year’s Legislation,” by Francis 
Dagger, telephone expert of the Ontario 
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Municipal & Railway Board, Toronto. 

“Bell Long Distance Connection,” by F. 
D. MacKay, of the Canadian Independent 
Telephone Co. 

Discussion of the “Management of 
Telephone Systems,” by J. R. Forbes, of 
the Norfolk County Telephone Co., Wa- 
terford, and R. J. Bryce, of the Noisy 
River Telephone Co. 

Question box to be conducted by Dr. 
W. Doan, of the Harrietsville Telephone 
Co. 


Independent Operator Foils Bank 
Robbery in Michigan. 

A daring bank robbery was foiled at 
Burr Oak, Mich., early the morning of 
October 22 by the courage of Miss Lury 
Bushnell, night operator for the South- 
ern Michigan Telephone Co., who is over 
60 years of age. 

Aroused by a noise at the rear window, 
Miss Bushnell found the robbers at- 
tempting to effect an entrance. She was 
told to keep still or she would be shot, 
but responded by saying she had never 
kept quiet in her life and did not intend 
to start. Running to the side door she 
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called loudly for help, and then slammed 
and locked the door. 

With the aid of a window stick she at- 
tempted to beat off the men coming 
through the window, but her efforts were 
ineffectual and one of the men got in. 

In. the meantime her screams had awak- 
ened A. A. Bonner, a clothing merchant 
located a few doors away. Hastily 
snatching a shotgun, he fired twice at 
the bandits, but failed to hit them. His 
shots, however, alarmed one of the ban- 
dits stationed in front of the building, 
and he started around the side to inves- 
tigate. He was mistaken for Bonner by 
one of his pals, who fired at him with a 
revolver, hitting him in the shoulder. 

Attempts to spread the alarm to other 
towns disclosed the fact that practically 
every telegraph and telephone wire lead- 
ing into Burr Oak had been cut and it 
was only after a quarter of an hour that 
the breaks were located and repaired suf- 
ficiently to spread the alarm. As soon as 
possible all police officials within a radius 
of a hundred miles were notified, but so 
far nothing has been heard from the 
gang. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Payment of 50 Per Cent Dividend 
Severely Criticized. 

The action of the Buffalo County Tele- 
phone Co., of Pleasanton, in declaring a 
50 per cent cash dividend and then within 
a year coming forward to ask for higher 
rates is severely commented on by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission in 
an opinion in which it curtly refuses the 
application. 


The company operates exchanges in 
Pleasanton and Poole and adjacent terri- 
tory, serving 350 subscribers. It has 112 
stockholders, only three of whom have 
any considerable holdings. It was or- 
ganized in 1903 as an association in con- 
junction with what is known now as the 
Union Valley Telephone Co., of Kearney. 
In 1909 sharp differences of opinion led 
to a division of property, approximately 
three-fifths of the outstanding capital and 
proportionate property joining in the 
formation of the present corporation. 

Since the formation the corporation 
has paid 10 per cent dividends regularly 
and last year paid 50 per cent additional. 
In its application the company desired to 
increase rates 25 cents on each class and 
establish a gross and net system of col- 
lection. In defense of the application its 
representatives said that its property is 
getting old, that it has no proper depreci- 
ation reserve in liquid form, that an ex- 


tensive building program will soon be 
necessary, and that the increase in rates 
is required to meet this unusual ex- 
penditure. 

At the hearing in July the company 
was asked to justify this 50 per cent divi- 
dend. It was testified that from 1903 to 
1910, when the present company shot off 
from the parent, no dividends had been 
paid and that these and interest thereon 
warranted the payment of the 50 per cent. 
In refusing to accept this justification, 
the commission says: 


“The commission finds it extremely 
difficult to get the logic which governed 
the stockholders in declaring this divi- 
dend. That the stockholders were en- 
titled to compensation for the deferred 
dividends is certain. Liquidation of this 
indebtedness has been deferred from time 
to time in normal periods and the money 
used for other purposes, yet at a moment 
when it was known that operation was 
facing a period of excessive costs and 
when accrued surpluses were likely to 
be drawn on to meet these excessive 
costs, most of the cash on hand was 
taken out of the treasury and paid to the 
stockholders. 


A telephone company’s first duty is to 
its depreciation reserve, to take care of 
the very exigency which leads the com- 
pany at this time to apply for higher 


rates. That reserve was either this cash 
which was paid out as a special dividend 
or it had been spent in extensions rep- 
resented now by property in excess of the 
value of the outstanding stock. In fact, 
both the deferred dividends and the de- 
preciation reserve were represented by 
cash on hand and extensions of property 
not capitalized. 


If the company elected to consider that 
the depreciation reserve had been in- 
vested in property and the deferred divi- 
dends were held in cash, it was not 
proper for it to pay the deferred divi- 
dends until it had made arrangements to 
provide a liquid depreciation reserve fund 
to care for the rebuilding program the 
necessity for which was rapidly approach- 
ing. 

This could have been done by the sale 
of additional stock against the uncap- 
italized extensions and the putting of 
that money in the fund from which orig- 
inally borrowed, the depreciation reserve. 
If such action had been taken, a proper 
dividend to cover the deferred dividends 
could not have been criticized. If there 
was no market for the stock then it was 
the company’s duty to consider this cash 
as the depreciation reserve and to have 
paid the deferred dividends as a stock 
dividend. In lieu of that the stockhold- 
ers, whose duty it is to properly care for 








Those Who Know 
Automatic Best 


Buy the C. A. X. 


(Community Automatic Exchange) 
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The Marion County Telephone Co. 
Marion, Ohio 


The Newark Telephone Company 
Newark, Ohio 


The Glidden Telephone Company 
Park Falls, Wis. 


The United Home Telephone Company 
Muskegon, Mich. 


The Rushville Co-Op. Telephone Co. 
Rushville, Ind. 


The Richmond Home Telephone Co. 
Richmond, Ind. 


These six companies, all of which are now operating 
Automatic, have recently ordered Community Automatic 
Exchange (C. A. X.) equipment for ten exchanges in 
neighboring towns. 


The managers of these companies know from long 
experience that their subscribers like Automatic service. 


They know, that Automatic equipment is reliable. 
They know that Automatic operation is economical. 
These are the reasons they have placed these orders. 


You, too, will know these facts about the Automatic 
system when you install it. 


For Large City Systems,—For Small Towns. 


For every kind of service subscribers want and tele- 
phone companies offer. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO. 
CHICAGO 


COLUMBUS OFFICE FORT WAYNE OFFICE 
1120 Columbus Trust & Savings Bank Bldg. 502 Bass Block 
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the property, should have bought this 
stock themselves and have paid therefor 
prior to the declaration of the cash divi- 
dend.” 

The commissioners say they do not 
intimate that the stockholders were de- 
liberately imposing on the company, but 
having made this mistake they cannot ask 
for higher rates to provide a depreciation 
reserve or for any other purpose than 
plain operating expenses until they shall 
have corrected these past errors. The 
commission says they must either sell 
stock and turn the proceeds into the de- 
preciation reserve, or turn back into the 
treasury the extraordinary dividend paid 
and in lieu thereof issue a stock dividend. 


Attention is called to the fact that as 
during the period for which dividends are 
asked the property now owned by the 
Union Valley was a part of the company, 
and the detached part is entitled to what- 
ever rights attach for deferred dividends. 
Those who have bought stock since can 
have no part in such a distribution. 


The commission found some extraor- 
dinary conditions to exist in this farmers’ 
company. It has been paying 10 per cent 
dividends all along, but in order to do 
so it has underpaid its manager and its 
operators who until recently were in no 
position to protest successfully. 


The testimony shows that for years 
operators were paid 50 cents a day and 
were required to pay all their own ex- 
penses. The commission says that “the 
stockholders should feel some sense of 
regret that they should have demanded 
loyal services from employes on this com- 
pensation and at the same time have paid 
out the amount of dividends paid!” 

The application is therefore denied and 
the company ordered to make further jus- 
tification of its 50 per cent dividend by 
December 20, as a basis of a _ supple- 
mental order then to be issued. Dividends 
are restricted hereafter to 8 per cent. 
The company is authorized to put in 
gross and net rates; the rate for business 
telephones at Poole is increased from 
$1.25 to $1.50 a month net, and a rate of 
25 cents per month per quarter mile, 
measured air line, fixed for individual 
service outside town limits. 


Increases in Rates Granted to 
Various Sized Exchanges. 

A compilation of the rate increases 
recently granted to telephone companies 
in various states by the respective public 
utilities commissions and published in 
TELEPHONY during the month of October 
is given on this page. This is the second 
rate table published, the first one appear- 
ing in the issue of October 18, page 24 

The population of the cities and towns 
in which the ‘telephone rates are increased 
is given and also the number of tele- 
phones in operation, where the figures 
were obtainable, so that comparisons may 
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be made by managers contemplating the 
filing of applications for higher rates. 

It will be observed that the new rates 
for one-party business service range 
from $84 per year in St. Louis, Mo., with 
a population of over 750,000, to $18 per 
year in the little village of Urbank, Minn., 
with but 75 inhabitants. The two-party 
business rates range from $69 down to 
$24; the one-party residence, from $30 
to $15; rural rates, from $27 to $12, and 
switching charges, from $7.20 to $3 per 
year. 

— 

Mutual Company Is Ordered to 
Adopt Business Methods. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has placed a firm foot upon the 
amiable practice of the Amherst (Neb.) 
Independent Telephone Co. of requir- 
a condition of furnishing tel- 
service that the proposed sub- 
scriber must take stock. The history 
of the company, as disclosed by the 
finding of the commission, shows a 
curious and involved system of rebating, 
which many of the stockholders and 
some of the officers argued is good busi- 
ness policy. 

The original construction cost of the 
company’s property was $16,625,.but it 
has permitted it to depreciate to a 60 
per cent condition. The commission says 
that this is largely due to the “ruinous 
practice of rebating to stockholders.” 
The company was organized in 1905 and 
had a rapid growth. Each stockholder 
put in $35 to pay the cost of materials 
and for a telephone. Stock of par value 
of $10 was issued. 

In 1912 an assessment of $15 a share 
was made on all stockholders for the 
purpose of securing funds for extensions. 
Stock certificates were called in and new 
ones issued for five shares to each holder. 
Some were never presented for exchange 
because the practice of the company did 
not make it worth while to see that the 
stock record was properly arranged. 

Reluctantly the company took on some 
renters in recent years, but at the hear- 
ing the secretary was not sure how many 
Were securing service. Since its origin, 
it had been the practice to cancel 75 cents 
out of each dollar of rental from stock- 
holders for each year to cover sacrifices 
and donated labor, each also repairing his 
own telephone, caring for his drop and 
house wiring, making main line repairs 
in his neighborhood, paying for repair 
Parts, and buying his own batteries. In- 
stead of having the company pay for 
these, the company paid stockholders 
through rebating from 50 to 75 per cent 
of the rental paid. 

The temptation of heavy rebates, the 
commission says, has resulted in lack of 
maintenance, It adds: “That this ill- 
advised rebating system has been no 
°onanza to the stockholders in the opinion 
f citizens of the localities is shown from 


ing as 
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the fact that every effort is made to in- 
duce telephone users to become stock- 
holders. The effort is ordinarily unsuc- 
cessful. A rule has been adopted by the 
board of directors that not more than 
five shares of treasury stock may be on 
hand at any one time. This rule was 
made to discourage the sale of stock by 
stockholders, who desired to be renters.” 

Hereafter, says the commission, the 
company must hire a lineman, stop re- 
bating and must not make it a condi- 
tion of service that a man buy stock. If 
demand exists to enter new territory and 
to add to the. total number of subscribers, 
the cost of labor and materials must be 
defrayed by additional sales of stock. 

The company has been charging $1 a 
month for all classes of service. It de- 
sired to increase this to $1.25 and to con- 
tinue the present practice of writing off 
from bills of stockholders 60 cents per 
month as an offset for investment and 
other special expenses borne by them. 
The commission, instead, authorized a 
gross and net schedule, with the net rates 
as follows: Business, $1.50; residence 
and farm, $1.25; general calls, 10 cents; 
night calls, 10 and 15 cents. 

The company must set aside $1,750 a 
year to pay for lineman and maintenance 
and depreciation. All charges for bat- 
teries, repair parts and repairs on lines 
shall be met by the company whose re- 
sponsibility shall be that the lines are 
kept in repair and proper batteries fur- 
nished. Stockholders and renters alike 
shall be individually relieved of these re- 
sponsibilities and expenditures. Service 
must not be sacrificed to undue economy 
and the switchboard must be at once re- 
paired. In return the stockholders will 
be allowed & per cent on the $9,880 of 


. stock out, which is taken as the present 


worth of the property. 


Change of Form Does Not Void 
State Regulatory Power. 

The Cambridge (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
is in trouble with the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission. It recently succeeded to 
the business and property of the Cambridge 
Telephone Association. It at once in- 
creased the rates and issued $10,000 worth 
of stock to various holders, all of this 
without asking the permission of the 
commission. 

“The company apparently has the idea,” 
says Commissioner Browne in calling it 
to account, “that as soon as the common 
carrier changes the form under which it 
transacts business, it is thereby relieved 
from the regulation of the state for the 
particular moment and can change its 
rates and practices to suit itself before 
beginning again. This is quite a remark- 
able interpretation of the laws govern- 
ing common carriers. When it took over 
the business of the Cambridge Telephone 
Association, unincorporated but a com- 
mon carrier nevertheless, it inherited all 
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of the requirements made by the state 
upon that association. One of these was 
that it could not change its rates without 
first making application to the body con- 
stituted by the constitution to regulate 
rates. 

“That law puts very severe penalties on 
a violation of this particular provision. 
Whether in spite of, or with, the advice 
of counsel, the company has made a 
grievous mistake. It has apparently done 
more than change its rates without au- 
thority. It has incorporated for $10,000 
and assumedly has issued stock to its 
various stockholders. There is a law 
covering that very point of which the 
company should be advised and its fail- 
ure to be advised does not excuse it from 
liability.” 

The commission brushes aside the point 
raised by the company’s attorney that the 
commission, in the absence of a com- 
plaint, cannot force the company to do 
business at a loss, and demands an im- 
mediate answer as to its intentions. ‘The 
company had raised rates from $1 to $1.50 
and $2. It made application for an in- 
crease, but when it did not furnish data 
demanded, this was dismissed by the com- 
mission. 





Off the Line but Yet on It—A 
Nebraska Situation. 

J. O. Lowman of Venus, Neb., secre- 
tary of the Walnut Grove Telephone Co., 
has put up a novel problem to the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission. “Gen- 
tlemen,” he writes, “We have a little 
problem to thresh out with your help, if 
you see fit to do so. 

“We have free exchange with another 
telephone system owned by a man named 
Clark. We had a patron on our line 
right where the two lines come together. 
We were good to him and let him run 
up a good-sized bill on us; then he re- 
fused to pay it. 

“We cut him off from our line. Clark 
agreed not to take him on his line unless 
he first paid us up. Clark went back on 
his word and took him on. That puts 
bim right back on our line. When we 
put in a kick, Clark tells us he is run- 
ning his business. Now, we don’t want 
the man back on our line, but what we 
do want is Clark to put him off the line 
or see that our claim is paid.” 


Orders Specific Amount for Cur- 
rent Maintenance Set Aside. 
The Diller (Neb.) Telephone Co. has 
been given permission by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission to increase its 
rates. The company serves 528 sub- 
scribers from exchanges at Diller, Har- 
bine and Lanham. The service on the 
first two exchanges is metallic as is also 

one-third of the farm line service. 

The company’s rates for many years 
have been, for town service and farm 
grounded. $1] a year net, and for farm 
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line metallic, $12 net. The new rates are: 
Business, $1.75; residence, $1.50; farm 
metallic, $1.60; farm grounded, $1.50; 
extension bells, 25 cents; and night calls, 
10 cents. 

The commission finds that the evidence 
points to most economical and careful 
operation by the officers, and commends 
them for the results obtained. The com- 
munity served, it’ says, has been most 
fortunate in securing service of so good 
a quality through the years past at a rate 
below the normal rates for similar 
classes of service throughout the state. 
The company, however, has been caught 
in the rising tide of costs, and needs re- 
lief. 

The company has $19,000 of outstand- 
ing stock. Due to the fact that the offi- 
cers donated their services, 9 per cent 
dividends were paid for the first seven 
years, which, for that reason, is found 
not to be excessive. Since 1907, modest 
salaries have been paid and dividends av- 
eraging 7% per cent were paid. The offi- 
cers said that they had not learned until 
the last two or three years of the persist- 
ent but hidden approaches of deferred 
maintenance. For almost ten years no 
new poles or wire were purchased and 
no fund set aside for replacements. 

No valuation was made by the commis- 
sion, but it took for the purpose the orig- 
inal cost of $30,000. A considerable por- 
tion of property was built out of rates 
and, in so doing, the replacement fund 
was borrowed. An extensive rebuilding 
program is planned and is undoubtedly 
necessary, the opinion says. 

The officers’ request to have rates in- 
creased to a point where funds could be 
secured for rebuilding is denied as im- 
proper. The abnormal building program 
necessary must be cared for by an infu- 
sion of additional capital, and it is sug- 
gested that application for a new stock 
issue be made. The officers thought that 
as the company had paid good dividends 
in the past, 7 per cent would enable them 
to sell the amount of new stock necessary. 
The return was limited to this figure in 
the order. 

The present revenues of the company 
are $6,400 a year, or about $2,000 below 
the necessities of present condition. The 
company is required to set aside $3,000 
a year for current maintenance and nor- 
mal depreciation. Out of this fund the 
company shall pay that portion of the 
lineman’s salary belonging to current re- 
pair and normal replacement work, extra 
help for that purpose, the costs of all 
materials for current repairs and normal 
replacement including the batteries, all 
freight and express on materials, automo- 
bile expense and depreciation on the ve- 
hicle, but no part shall be paid out for 
excess expenditures of the rebuilding 
program. 

The rates asked for, it is estimated, 
will earn the company $7,858 as a maxi- 
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mum. With the advance payment dis- 
counts eliminated, which the commission 
orders, the total will be $8,400, or suffi- 
cient to care for all expenses and the 
dividend authorized. 


Final Arguments in Support of 
Burleson Rates. 

Final testimony and arguments were 
submitted to the Missouri Public Service 
Commission, on October 27, by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in support of 
the increased rates allowed the company 
last April by Postmaster General Burle- 
son. These rates are 20 per cent above 
the old rates. 

The company offered the evidence dur- 
ing the day of A. E. Scott, auditor of 
the company; F:; L. Joste, engineer, and 
W. D. Barry, commercial superintendent. 
J. W. Gleed of Topeka, Kan., general 
attorney for the company, made the prin- 
cipal closing argument. 

Assistant City Counselor Hamilton, of 
St. Louis, who has attended all of the 
telephone hearings embracing the Burle- 
son rates, was also present. His conten- 
tion is that when the commission under- 
takes to adjust rates St. Louis may be 
permitted to stand on its own record and 
not be included with cities where the 
company contends it has been doing a los- 
ing business. 

The company contends that in spite of 
the increase of 20 per cent in the old 
rates operating expenses by the close of 
the year will show that it has lost $431,773. 
Pole Tax to Compensate for Spe- 

cial Cost of Supervision. 

A city, so authorized by the state, may 
impose taxes not merely with respect to 
special and exclusive occupancy of streets 
and other public places by poles and other 
equipment of a telegraph company, but by 
way of compensation for special cost of 
supervising and regulating the poles and 
equipment and of issuing the necessary 
permits. 

So the fact that a tax is imposed on 
poles on a railroad right of way as well 
as those on streets, cannot be said to be 
cnough to condemn the ordinance, espe- 
cially where it was found that the tele- 
graph line, as laid along the right of 
way, crossed a street car line and several 
turnpikes coming into the city, and that 
it is necessary that there shall be local 
governmental supervision of the lines 
crossing these highways for protection of 
travelers thereon.—Mackay Telegraph & 
Cable Co. vs. City of Little Rock; Su- 
preme Court of the United States; 39 
Supreme Court Reporter 428. 

Waco Hearing of Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission of Texas. 
The Industrial Welfare Commission of 
Texas concluded a three-day hearing at 
Waco on October 31, the same plan of 
procedure being followed as adopted at 
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the Houston hearing; that is, the first 
day was given over to the employes, the 
second to employers and the rest of the 
time to welfare workers and a general 
summing up. 

While the law is primarily in the in- 
terest of working women, the hearings 
held so far have developed the fact that 
few women volunteer to testify and it 
was necessary in some instances to 
subpoena them. 

The reason for this, in the opinion of 
some, is due to fear that they will be 
discharged for testifying or that they 
may be incapable of earning a minimum 
higher than they are receiving and may 
be re-placed by others more capable. 

Provisions are made in the law to meet 
both these objections. The commission 
is given power to issue license or per- 
mits to beginners and defectives, per- 
mitting them to work for less than the 
minimum and providing that any em- 
ployer who discharges or threatens to 
discharge or in any discriminate 
against any employe because she _ has 
testified in any proceeding relative to this 
law, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and subject to a fine or imprison- 
ment or both. 

The Industrial Welfare Commission 
was scheduled to hold a hearing at Dal- 
las on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday of this week, November 12, 13, 
14 and 15. 


way 


Can Sue a Third Person Under 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
An opinion, rendered recently by the 

third court of civil appeals at Austin, 

Texas, has a far-reaching effect and is 

of considerable importance in the con- 

struction of the workmen’s compensation 
law in that state. 

The court held that an employe may 
refuse to accept compensation under the 
act and sue a third party for damages, 
because of an injury resulting during the 
course of employment. 

The opinion was rendered by Associate 
Justice John W. Brady in connection with 
the case of William Cameron & Co., vs. 
N. B. Gamble from McLennan county, 
Texas. 

With this construction of the law cas- 
ualty companies now know that they can 
sue the third person where negligence on 
his part caused the accident to an em- 
ploye carried under a contract with a 
second person, the employer. 





Continuance of Burleson Rates 
Enjoined by Court. 


In the fifty-fourth district court at 
Waco, Texas, an injunction was granted 
the city of Mart, Texas, against the Texas 
Telephone Co. restraining the telephone 
company from continuing to charge the 
increased rate put into effect by the Post- 
master General during the period of 
federal control. 
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November 15, 1919. 


The rates prevailing March 1, 1919, when 
the raise was granted by the government, 
3 fer business and $1.50 for resi- 


were 
dence telephones. The rate was increased 
to $2.50 for business and $2 for resi- 


dence telephones. 
The telephone company has 
appeal in the case. 


fled an 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
FLorIDA. 

November 19: Hearing at Bonifay on 
the application of the Bonifay Telephone 
Co. to continue service connection charges 
and increase exchange rates at Bonifay. 
ILLINOIS. 

October 28: The commission suspended 
the new rate schedule proposed by the 
Gillespie (Ill.) Home Telephone Co. un- 
til March 16, 1920, pending an investiga- 
tion as to their reasonableness. 

October 28: The commission granted 
permission to the Pike County Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates at Griggsville, 
Milton, Pear, Nebo, Pleasant Hill, Rock- 
port, New Canton, Hull, Baylis and 
Perry. 

October 28: The commission granted 
permission to the Moweaqua (Ill.) Tele- 
phore Co. to increase its rates. 

October 28: The commission granted 
permission to the Mann Telephone Co. 
to increase its rates at Camp Point. 

November 11: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates 
at Rock Island, Moline and East Moline. 
No. 9312. 

November 11: Hearing at Chicago on 
the application of the DeKalb County 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates 
at DeKalb, Sycamore, Genoa, Waterman, 
Shabbona, Maple Park, Malta, Kirkland, 
Hinckley, Lee, Kingston and Esmond. 
No. 9322. 

November 11: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the proposed increase in 
rates for telephone service in Sheridan, 
Leland, Paw Paw, Mendota, Earlville, 
Somonauk and Sandwich by the North- 
ern Illinois Telephone Co. Protest and 
objections filed by the president of the 
board of trustees of the village of Somo- 
nauk. No. 9612. 

November 11: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the petition of the city of 
Genoa for an order requiring the DeKalb 
County Telephone Co. to resume tele- 
phone service in that city immediately 
and for such other relief as may be re- 
quired. No. 9675. 

November 11: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the application of the Na- 
tional Telephone & Electric Co. for an 

rder authorizing the issue of its one- 
year 7 per cent secured notes in the ag- 
gregate amount of $100,000 and of its 

mortgage refunding 6 per cent gold 
nds in the aggregate amount of $200,- 

and consenting to and approving the 
ution of its first mortgage or deed 
rust to the Central National Trust & 

Deposit Co. as trustee to secure the 
Is. No. 9697. 

‘ovember 14: Hearing at Champaign 
the matter of the application of the 

tral Union Telephone Co. for an in- 
se in telephone rates in Champaign 

Urbana. Cross petition filed by citi- 

of Champaign for relief from in- 
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uate telephone service, exorbitant 
and charges. No. 9318. 

INDIANA. 
ovember 17: Hearing at Knights- 
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town on the application of the Knights- 
town Telephone Co. for rate increase. 

November 18: Hearing at Indianapolis 
on the application of the Southern Tele- 
phone Co. of Indiana for an increase in 
rates. 

November 24: Hearing in the matter 
of the rates to be charged by the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. in Indianapolis 
after December |. 

November 25 and 26: General hearing 
on the petition of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. to increase rates in its 
various exchanges throughout the state. 

MICHIGAN. 

December 10: Hearing of complaints 
of subscribers of the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., the Union Telephone Co., 
of Owosso, and the Citizens Telephone 
Co.. of Grand Rapids, holding special 
contracts calling for lower rates than 
those set in the recent temporary order 
of the commission. The companies men- 
tioned are given by the commission until 
November 17 to file with it copies of all 
special contracts. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 7: Increase in rates granted 
to A. O. Cole, doing business as the 
Minnesota Lake Telephone Co., at Min- 
nesota Lake, Minn. 

November 17: Hearing at St. Cloud 
on the application of the Luxemburg 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its rates. 

November 17: Hearing at Wanamingo 
on application of Farmers Mutual Teie- 
phones of Goodhue county for authority 
to increase local and rural rates at Wan- 
amingo. 

November 19: Hearing at Maple 
Plain on the application of the Water- 
town Telephone Co. for permission to in- 
crease its local and rural rates in that 
village and vicinity. 

November 19: Hearing at Delano on 
the application of the Watertown Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity. 

November 20: Hearing at Motordale 
on the application of the Watertown 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its local and rural rates in that village 


-and vicinity. 


November 20: Hearing at Mayer on 
the application of the Watertown Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates in that village and 
vicinity. 

November 21: Hearing at St. Boni- 
facius on the application of the Water- 
town Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase its local and rural rates in that 
village and vicinity and also at Mound. 

November 21: Hearing at Watertown 
on the application of the Watertown 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
its local and rural rates in that village 
and vicinity. 

November 25: Hearing at Karlstad in 
the matter of the petition of I. Johnson, 
Peter Thompson, Samuel Kile, Ole Kile 
and 29 others for telephone service in 
the depot of the Minneapolis St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. in that 
city. 

November 25: Hearing at Karlstad in 
the matter of the petition of C. K. Ko- 


land, Thomas Enderson, Ole Koland, 
George Rasmussen and 32 others for 
telephone service in the depot of the 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie Railway Co. at Strandquist. 
NEBRASKA 
November 1: Hearing on application 
of the Alvo (Neb.) Telephone Co. for 
the validation of rates illegally charged; 
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Dale S. 
Streomer, 
manager; for the Alvo Community club, 
F. N. Prouty; taken under advisement. 


appearances for the company: 
Boyles, attorney, and A. B. 


November 3: Application of Amherst 
(Neb.) Independent Telephone Co. for 
an increase in rates; order issued per- 
mitting company to charge $1.50 for 
husiness; $1.25 for residence and farm; 
10 cents for general calls and 10 and 15 
cents for night calls; company ordered to 
set aside $1,750 a year for maintenance 
and depreciation, and hereafter furnish 
all repairs and supplies; application for 
nermission to continue rebating to stock- 
holders denied, and company limited to 
a return of 8 per cent upon $9,880. 

November 3: Application of the Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., of Greeley, for per- 
mission to issue stock to remunerate 
stockholders for past sacrifices; appear- 
ances for company, Austin F. Gannon, 
secretary, and T. W. Lanigan, attorney; 
taken under advisement subject to filing 
of exhibit showing year to year deferred 
dividends, the purposes for which used, 
and amounts of such dividends as now, 
in estimation of applicants properly sub- 
ject to a stock dividend. 

November 4: Application of Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
permission to issue $250,000 additional 
stock, the proceeds to be used for neces 
sary extensions and additions to the 
plant and for the purpose of giving more 
extended service to the public. The 
company was incorporated in 1909 with 
an authorized capital stock of $2,500,000 
Increases since that time, made by the 
board of directors and an increase au- 
thorized by the commission, makes a total 
of $2,250,970, which leaves $250,000 un- 
authorized. 

November 4: Complaint filed by ad- 
joining property owners against Stella 
(Neb.) Telephone Co. that its operators 
throw slops out of the windows; com- 
pany instructed to cease these annoyances 
or an investigation will be ordered. 

November 10: Hearing of application 
of Table Rock Telephone Co. for in- 
crease of rates, set for this date, post- 
poned until a later date owing to con- 
fliet of dates. 

November 10: Hearing at Calumbus 
instead of Lincoln on application of 
Platte County Independent Telephone 
Co., of Columbus. for increase of rates. 

November 11: Further hearing at Paw- 
nee City of complaints made against 
Pawnee Telephone Co. of insufficient 
service. 

November 18: Hearing at Hay Springs 
of application of Hay Springs Telephone 
Co. for increase in rates. 

November 24: Hearing set for com- 
plaints of sundry citizens of Winnebago 
against quality of service furnished by 
the Matheny Telephone Co. 

On10. 

October 25: The commission autho- 
rized the Mansfield Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase the local properties of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. in Mansfield and 
vicinity for a consideration of $109,150. 
OKLAHOMA, 

Petition filed by the 
Huckins hotel for a general order au- 
thorizing all hotels to charge 1 cents 
for room telephone service instead of 
five cents as is now the practice. 

Soutu Dakota, 

November 1: Hearing at Mitchell on 
the petition of the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to continue in 
effect the rates established for that city 
by the Postmaster General during the 
period of federal control. 


October 28: 





Chats About Company Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards, 


“Telephone operators are not to be 
blamed for poor service inasmuch as the 
company was forced to suspend during 
the war the installation of additional 
switchboards to meet the ever increasing 
business,” said Frank M. McEniry, com- 
mercial superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., 
luncheon of the 
waukee, Wis. 

“The telephone situation is similar to 
the housing proposition, money, labor 
and material were used to win the war. 
In 1918 and 1919, subscribers were con- 
nected with switchboards already over- 
taxed. These additional subscribers had 
to be taken care of by the same opera- 
tors. 

Our problem is getting sufficient 
switchboards. Demands on the manufac- 
turer are the same all over the country. 

Conditions bring about a poor grade 
of service. The operator is not to blame. 
The company is to blame because it is 
doing what it was told to do during the 
war, that is, to conserve money, labor 
and material. In the city of Milwaukee, 
calls have increased from 270,000 a day 
in October, 1917, to 382,000 calls a day 
in October, 1919.” ; 


addressing a 
Kiwanis Club 


noonday 
in Mil- 





“Having read with interest the articles 
in TELEPHONY of October 18 and Novem- 
ber 1, we cannot resist the temptation to 
relieve our mind of a few thoughts on 
the subject of collectors,” writes W. E. 
Hutchins, commercial superintendent of 
the United Home Telephone Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. He is a hustler, for ‘he 
also holds down the position of traffic 
superintendent of the company. 

“Without criticizing former articles, we 
cannot but feel that any telephone com- 
pany which still employs collectors has 
not kept pace with the times nor with the 
requirements of the public. 

“The attitude of the public toward your 
methods is solely a matter of education. 

“In the early days of telephony, this 
plan of securing payment was adopted, 
and no doubt at that time was essential ; 
but today it is wholly unnecessary and 
wasteful. 

“The public will do what you want them 
to do if you are willing to tell them what 
you are doing and why you arte doing it. 
All these years the public has been edu- 
cated along these lines, and those who 
give the matter any thought really 
think a collector is necessary and will 
continue to think so until the subject is 
properly placed before them. The greater 
portion do not give the subject a thought, 
but simply accept it as a matter of course. 


What Is Your Company Doing? 


“Perhaps you do not change your 
method fearing results; maybe you have 
not systematically counted the cost of 
making collections from accurately pre- 
pared data. That your collections are 
good at the end of a certain period has 
been sufficient and the cost has not been 
considered. 

“You may say the cost is small—maybe 
so. Any money spent for this purpose 
is absolute waste, no matter how little 
it costs—and is inexcusable on the part 
of any telephone company. 

“Maybe after reading the foregoing you 
will think that the policy outlined is of 
such a nature as to tell the public what 
to do and when to do it. Far from it. 
Your custom has been in vogue for years. 
To change it requires a simple letter of 


cially responsible people to whom cridit 
may be extended without further investi- 
gation. 





A parade in the smaller city or town 
is not complete without a telephone float, 
and every telephone manager should be 
quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity afforded for giving his company 
some pleasing, though indirect, publicity, 
That many managers do appreciate the 
value of this type of publicity is evidenced 
by the number of photographs received 
by TELEPHONY of telephone floats that 
have appeared in various parades con- 
ducted by the local business men. 

The artistic float of the Marseilles 
Telephone Co., reproduced on this page, 
was one of the features of the laber day 
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Fioat of Marseilles Telephone Co. in 


explanation of what you propose to do 
and why you propose to do it. 

“Will the public follow your lead? It 
will, and be glad to do so. No man cares 
to have a collector call when he is busy. 
The subscriber appreciates the privilege 
of having the opportunity of paying his 
current expenses without being asked to 
do so, and your collections will still hover 
around the 100 per cent mark. 

“See that your service hovers around 
the same mark, and your collections will, 
with proper supervision, take care of 
themselves.” 





All along the line the tendency is to 
eliminate the unnecesarsy. Collectors, as 
Mr. Hutchins states, were undoubtedly 
essential in the early days of telephony. 
But conditions have changed and are 
changing, so collectors are being eliminat- 
ed as nonessentials—and the subscription 
lists of telephone companies are now rec- 
ognized in many places as a list of finan- 
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Labor Day Parade at Marseilles, III. 


parade at Marseilles, Ill. We surmise 
that the man standing in the truck and 
resting his hand upon the mammoth desk 
telephones is A. R. Workman, manager 
of the company,.and that the voung ladies, 
whose presence adds so much to the at- 
tractiveness of the float, are his operators 


In his latest book, “The Army Behind 
the Army,” about to be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Major E. Alex 
ander Powell tells of the new techniqu 
of detection as developed during the wat 

He tells of the 18 telephone and tele 
graph battalions recruited in large meas 
ure from the ranks of the _ telephon 
companies in this country. These h 
calls the the army,” but at 
He tel! 
of the engineers, the gas makers, th 
quartermaster and ordnance department 
the aviators, the tank corps, the mot 
transport corps, the medical departmen 
and of course military intelligence. H 


“ears of 
times they also were its spies. 
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Nove iber 15, 1919. 
says, incidentally, that not one spy was 
shot here during the war. 


J. \W. Scott, manager of the Commer- 
cial Telephone Co., Warsaw, Ind., has 
discovered a new kind of wire thief. Last 
summer he had to replace 60 ft. of du- 
plex drop wire, because while the rubber 
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tion was left intact with a clean hole or 
opening extending through it which had 
formerly been filled with wire. ~~ 

“The drop had been up for several 
years and was a splendid piece of goods 
in every way,” says Mr. Scott. 

We have heard of such wire disappear- 
ances before, but have not seen a satisfac- 
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‘“Let’s find out about it”’ 





Telephone operating offers to girls 16 to 23 years of 
r ? 


age interesting permanent wo 


good pay, oppor- 


tunity for rapid advancement and unusual comforts 


and conveniences. 


It is one of the most worth-while occupations a girl 


can enter. 


Find out about it today. 


MAIN EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


1158 Broadway, corner 27th Street, Manhattan 
8 A.M. to6P M. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 
9A. M.to5 P. M, 


1336 Broadway, Brooklyn 
9A. M.toSP. M, 


453 East Tremont Ave., Bronx 
12 M.to9P. M. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 





Advertisement Which Appeared Recently in New York City Newspapers. 


insulation and braid were in place there 
> no wire conductor. 
investigation indicated that lightning 
the agent which accomplished the 
sterious disappearance of the wire, 
hout damaging the rubber or braiding 
the least. The wire was evidently 
lted and vaporized. The rubber insula- 


tory explanation. It's undoubtedly an 
uncommon occurrence and for that reason 


has not been given attention. 





J. J. Veatch, district manager of the 
Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., at Paris, Ky., is a busy man these 


days. In addition to the regular routine, 









he is engaged, as are many other mana- 
gers, in conferring with city and county 
authorities and committees appointed by 
them relative to extending the operation 
of the increased rates authorized by the 
government. 

“We have been dealt with very fairly, 
indeed, so far,” says Mr. Veatch. “As 
I see the proposition, if we continue to 
render our people good service, we will 
find the authorities reasonable at all 
times, especially if we take them into our 
confidence and let them know, by look- 
ing through our books, just what our 
profits and loss really is.” 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note a resolution of the Paris city council 
which was published in the Kentuckian- 
Citizen, November 5. Set in two-column 
space, it authorizes the Paris Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to continue in 
effect the schedule of rates established 
by the government for one year after De- 
cember 1, 1919. In part the resolution 
reads: 


WHEREAS, it is apparent that the 
same conditions requiring an increase in 
rates will exist after December 1, 1919, 
in order to enable said Ceftral Home Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. to meet in- 
creased cost of labor, material and other 
expenses necessary to enable said com- 
pany to furnish adequate telephone serv- 
ice to its subscribers in the city of Paris 

Therefore Be It Resolved, by the Board 
of Council of the city of Paris that Sec- 
tion VI of a franchise granted to said 
telephone and telegraph company by the 
city of Paris on January 23, 1918, be and 
the same is modified so as to permit said 
Paris Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to charge and collect the following rates 
for services rendered for a period of one 
year from and after December 1, 1919, 
to-wit: 

Paris EXCHANGE. 
Main line business... ...$3.50 per month 
Two-party line business. 3.00 per month 
Main line residence..... 2.00 per month 
Two-party line residence 1.75 per month 
Four-party line residence 1.50 per month 


Business extension...... 1.00 per month 
Residence extension..... 50 per month 
Extension bells......... 25 per month 


Be It Further Resolved, that this reso- 
lution shall be in full force and effect 
from and after its passage and publica- 
tion as required by law. 


E. B. JANUARY, Mayor. 
Attest: 
J. W. HAYDEN, City Clerk. 


This resolution shows that Mr. Veatch 
is abundantly able to successfully preach 
“the Gospel of Fair Rates” to the public. 

Mr. Veatch in the past found that em- 
ployes’ meetings and associations are 
very heipful in bringing about proper ef- 
ficiency among employes, and that they 
promote more cordial relations with the 
company. 

These meetings were discontinued dur- 
ing the war but are now being resumed, 
a splendid meeting having been held at 
Frankfort, Ky., on October 30. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail : 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


The blacks who slaved for Egypt's crown 
To build a pyramid, 

And labored four-score years or more, 
As history says they did, 

A packin’ burdens day by day 
Beneath the tropic sun, 

Or mixin’ mortar for the bricks, 
They didn’t have much fun. 


They didn’t have a union then 
To regulate their pay, 
Because they never got a cent; 
And, as for their working day, 
The sun had scarcely dyed the East 
Before the walking delegate, 
Armed with a whip, as was the style, 
Saw that no one reported late. 


They labored through the blistering day 
Until the darkening shades of night, 
Before they were turned loose to rustle 

grub 
And live as best they might. 
Then when the pyramid was done, 
They turned the army loose 
After wasting a million lives or so 
For something of no use. 


They found they’d gone and builded up 
A thing that wouldn’t rent, 

They couldn’t sell nor trade it off; 
It wasn’t worth a cent. 

There this monument of folly lies— 
It couldn’t be lugged away— 

But t'was thought a great achievement 


By the rulers of that day. 


In different ages of the world, differ- 
ent ideals have animated the minds of 
rulers of the peoples. In the times when 
the known world was young and labor 
was the cheapest commodity there was, 
it was thought to be the proper thing 
to build huge mountains of stone or 
other works which would employ the 
largest number of the lower classes the 
longest time possible and, who knows, 
result in the largest death rate, perhaps. 

This was to keep the people busy, and 
as there was nothing else in particular 
‘to build, these big undertakings were 
generally done to bring glory to the 
reigning ruler or to a line of kings who 
used them for a monument and a shelter 
for their remains. Later on it was dis- 
covered that combining business with 
pleasure was just as profitable and de- 
tracted nothing from the fun. So they 
built canals and made roads, some of 
which endure till this day in general use. 
True the laborers were not paid much, 
if anything, for what they did, but they 
were allowed to live, which, as I have 
the best of reasons for believing, was a 
privilege as highly prized in those days 
as in modern times. 

Taking a big jump down to today, we 
find that in all large undertakings, ex- 
cept perhaps running the government, the 
first question asked is: “Will it pay?” 
There are various things to take into 
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consideration in answering that question 
nowadays, which used to be largely lost 
sight of or mostly ignored. 

For instance, in addition to the mere 
acknowledgment that it will pay a rea- 
sonable dividend, we must now look a 
little farther and ascertain whether this 
dividend is free and clear of all incum- 
brances when it is declared and paid; 
whether all labor has been paid and, if 
so, whether it was paid a just and equit- 
able rate, all things considered. Did the 
laborer receive enough so that he was not 
only self-supporting and able to rear a 
family, if necessary, but that he might, 
if he was a good workman, even lay up a 
little to offset accident, disease and old 
age? He may have to get the nest egg 
in the form of insurance or money in the 
savings bank, but he pays for it either 
way with his labor. 

Then, too, there is the question of de- 
cay, obsolescence and depreciation in 
plants and equipments. Are these taken 
care of as they should be before the mar- 
gin which we use for dividends is set 
aside? If the business cannot, from its 
revenues, recuperate itself and perpetuate 
its ability to serve the length of its nat- 
ural career, then something is wrong. 

Quite as important is the question of 
whether the business occupying the field 
is the best fitted to serve in that par- 


ticular capacity or whether another or- ’ 


ganization with better management and 
better workmen with higher ideals and 
more application would be better able to 
take care of the business. A duplication 
of business is a waste of human life and 
that is one fundamental feature of all 
modern business that has changed since 
the days of pyramids and _ preferential 
polygamy. Human life is now one of the 
first factors that the state admonishes us 
to look after and safeguard. 

Most stockholders imagine that, be- 
cause they have a dividend in money ac- 
tually paid into their hands, they have 
that much safe anyhow. But nothing 
could be more erroneous, if all the pre- 
ceding requirements of later-day policies 
have not been met. In any event the 
dividend might be made at the risk of 
impairing the capital account by being 
paid with borrowed money—either from 
the bank or from the reserves. 

Another rule of measurement has been 
added within the past few years: Is the 
business a good business for the people 
at large to have going on in their midst? 
Does it advance civilization, or is it oper- 
ating at the expense of the people with- 
out an adequate or beneficial return? 

The result of the prohibition legisla- 
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tion has proved that this rule is being 
applied. The liquor traffic certainly paid 
good cash dividends regularly to those 
engaged in the manufacture and sales and 
whisky in bond was considered pretty 
good collateral by most banks when it 
came to loaning money. But modern 
requirements have decided that the busi- 
ness did not pay and so have completed 
steps to entirely abolish it from the land. 
Like the slave trade, which paid good 
dividends to breeders, distributors and 
merchants of their labor, it has gone, for 
the reason that the other parties to the 
contract were not getting much benefit 
from its operation. 

If we are in a business today that we 
think will endure and continue to ex- 
pand, and from the operation of which 
we feel that the country is being benefited 
and getting value received, and, if we 
wish to remain in that business, we, who 
are responsible for the successful oper- 
ation of such an institution want to do 
a little measuring of standards to see if 
our business is paying real dividends 
based on the foregoing requirements. 

If our business under its present man- 
agement is not looking to it that modern 
requirements are met in the 
overhead which take care of financial 
and moral requirements as well, then we 
must either see that a change is made to 
bring things up to date, or else we may 
be sure to find our positions are to be 
transferred to those better able to define 
and execute the duties belonging thereto. 

The most efficient barkeepers in the 
country are in the same fix as the poor- 
est, in that they lost their jobs. And not 
only have they lost their jobs but they 
have had to start in some new business. 
for which they were little 
either by training, habit or inclination— 
many of them, 
when permanency of the pay 


way of 


prepared 
too, at a time of life 
envelope 
is most appreciated and necessary. 

Those in other business 
has stood, and will stand, the tests of the 
time have a much better outlook. Ii you 
are only a little delinquent you cai 
taking a tumble to yourself, as it wé 
repair your dams before high wate! 
put yourselves in a position to sta 
flood. 

You have a good foundation bt 
don’t build your business structure 
enough. Build a little higher and 
find the outlook enlarged to that 
that you will have no difficulty 1 
ing after the whole field entrusted t 
management. 

APHORISM: 
aged by acid tests. 
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Pure gold is 1 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND 
OPERATION. 


(Continued from page 18) 

If | were to stop here, I would not feel 
that I had done my duty in accepting this 
opportunity to speak upon this question 
of most vital importance, because you 
men are mostly from the country and 
small cities of this state, and it is to you, 
I believe, that this country will have to 
turn to preserve its institutions. 


The conditions in the large cities with 
their factories and large foreign  ele- 
ments are getting out of control of the 
responsible citizens who are building 
those cities, and men who are trying to 
conduct their affairs. But don’t believe 
for a minute that the trouble makers are 
limited to foreigners—there are plenty 
raised right here at home. 

Public ownership is only one of the 
details of your political affairs which now 
face you, and is only a part of the many 
reactionary reforms suggested under the 
guise of progress, to meet the disturbed 
conditions of our time. 

Public ownership is only an evidence of 
a determined effort on the part of irre- 
sponsible people to overthrow our con- 
stitution, at least in spirit if not actually. 

Our constitution is the bulwark of our 
country, and there is nothing so vital to 
us at the present time as to see to it that 
its tenets are preserved. 

The solving of such problems as pub- 
lic ownership is not going to bring the 
millennium, nor is, socialism or any of 
the other political reiuswns which are 
bandied about in this world. 

The United States Constitution. 

I am more firmly convinced today than 
ever before that so far as governmental 
form or system is concerned, our fore- 
fathers one hundred and forty years ago 
solved this problem for us. I believe to- 
day that a republic in a democracy is the 
fairest soundest form of govern- 
ment that can be had. I believe that the 
constitution of the United States is the 
most wonderful instrument when fully un- 
derstood that has ever been handed to 
mankind, next to the New Testament. 

I am sorry to say, however, that many 
people, including lawyers whom IT have 
come in contact with, have little apprecia- 
tion of the real merits of the constitution of 
this country. We are too ready to say 


and 


it was only a compromise, and it was 
made for this country as it was a hun- 
dred a ferty years ago, and then to 
rush in thoughtlessly and try to amend 
It either by vote or by judicial decision. 
The “rowing lack of respect for the dig- 
nity of this instrument and the courts, to 
my mind, is the most dangerous thing 
that threatens our country. 

The 


men who formed our constitution 
Were genuises, wonderfully well versed in 
the fundamentals of government, law and 
Society. The constitution is a compro- 
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mise, a tremendously intelligent compro- 
mise—that is what makes it great. 

All laws are compromises; all laws 
should be compromises. Laws must take 
into consideration all of the antagonistic 
interests of the various elements of so- 
ciety, and come as near as possible to 
treating them all fairly. Life is a com- 
promise; if it were not we would de- 
stroy each other until only the mightiest 
survived. 

People in this country are too prone, 
as soon as they come in contact with 
some natural weakness or shortcoming in 
political life, to rush to the legislative 
body and have some superficial thought 
put down as a law. The result of such 
erratic action has been to make statutes 
out of what should be administrative 
functions, and to make constitutional pro- 
visions out of what should be city ordi- 
nances, or state statutes, and in that way 
the stability of our government, and the 
rights of all its people, are being under- 
mined. 

A constitution is meant to protect the 
individual against the whims, caprices and 
prejudices of the majority. Constitution 
and laws are meant to protect the weak 
from the strong. The minority from the 
majority. The majority can take care of 
themselves. 

It is here where so many of our people 
misconceive our government. They know 
that “the rule of a majority” is a funda- 
mental part of our government, but they 
fail to interpret it in the light of the other 
provisions of the constitution, protecting 
people in their life, liberty and property, 
and providing for just compensation and 
equal protection of its laws. 

A tyranny of a majority is the worst 
in the world, as it is always changing and 
can not be reached. Every day there are 
proposals being made ‘by thoughtless in- 
dividuals, not only national and_state- 
wide in their scope, but in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of cities, which pro- 
pose the taking of people’s property with- 
out compensation. 

Many so-called public improvements 
and acts passed for the general welfare 
destroy property of individuals without 
compensation and often are upheld un- 
der the guise of the police powers of the 
state. Constitutions, that is, their bill of 
rights, are meant to protect against these 
acts. 

The fact that the majority of the pub- 
lic would like to do something does not 
mean that it should be done. Due con- 
sideration must always be had for the 
minority and for the individual, even if 
it be a public service corporation, and if 
the public necessity is so great that the 
thing must be done, then the individual 
must be properly taken care of. 

The average person who shouts the 
loudest when the other fellow’s ox is be- 
ing gored does not realize this until it 
comes home to him and he is the victim, 
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and finds himself combating popular 
prejudices, opinions or desires. 
Our constitution means to_ protect 


against this. It consists of two elements, 
and is all a constitution should be. One 
consists in the provisions which consti- 
tute a bill of rights, a statement of fun- 
damental principles which are as true 
today as the day they were written, for 
truths never change. The other is a plan 
for the practical operation of the govern- 
ment, a system of checks and balances. 


Our constitution was a new experi- 
ment in government, and contributed this 
new doctrine to the science of govern- 
ment. 

The people shall rule, but there shall be 
individual freedom as to certain things 
even from the government. Not like 
anarchism, “freedom from all govern- 
ment, as to all things,” nor like socialism, 
“government of every detail of our lives,” 
but liberty such as freedom of the press, 
liberty of speech, religious freedom, sanc- 
tity of the home, and freedom in the or- 
dering of one’s life to suit oneself, so 
long as he injures no other. 

I believe that unionism with its closed 
shop means the sacrifice of the most 
heritage of American 
and the ultimate enslavement of 
When one element in society be- 


precious govern- 
ment, 
labor. 
comes stronger than the whole and dom- 
inates society, then that society is ready 
Militarism, the and 
even the church in times past, have been 


tc break. trusts, 
curbed and put within their sphere. Are 
we going to fail with unionism? 

We are a country democratic in spirit, 
but we have made due allowance for the 
utter impracticability of administering a 
pure democracy where all the people take 
part in all the activities. We have formed 
a republic, or a representative democracy, 
retaining to ourselves as much of the 
spirit of democracy as we can, and al- 
lowing just so much curtailment. as is 
necessary to practically carry on the af- 
fairs of our government. 

No set of men was more fully informed 
as to the principles of government than 
the men formed our constitution, 
and this was their plan. They 
knew, and we know, that a republic can 
never be as efficient as a properly run 
autocracy, but they did not care, and 
we do not care. We are willing to sac- 
rice a certain amount of efficiency for 
the freedom and liberty granted us in a 
republic and the right to have a voice 
in its affairs. 


who 
wise 


Socialism, however, is now creeping 
into this country and is breaking down 
our fundamental ideas, and is more of a 
menace than autocracy itself. There is 
nothing, I believe, which is a larger step 
towards socialism and the destruction of 
freedom of the individual than over-leg- 
islation, and in particular paternalistic 
acts, including public ownership of public 
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utilities now, to be followed later by the 
taking over of food industries and others. 
These things mean restriction of lib- 
erty, killing of incentive and inventive ac- 
tivity and development of the individual, 
and the creation of political evils, the 
extent of which one can only guess. 
Autocracy divided society horizontally. 
30lshevism does likewise, only the tail 
is to wag the dog. Our government is 
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for every one having equal rights, with 
corresponding duties, and due considera- 
tion for the rights of others. 

It is, therefore, to my mind, more im- 
pertant than anything else to educate the 
people of this country thoroughly in the 
icrm and meaning of their government, 
and promote a universal feeling of fair- 
ness, squareness and tolerance, a feeling 
ot live and let live, a disposition to gov- 
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ern ourselves, not by written law, but by 
a due consideration of the rights and 
opinions of others by self-restraint and 
intelligence. 

Everyone in a republic must think and 
act. In a monarchy, the heads do both, 
and if we are to prove that our form of 
government shall endure, “and secure the 
blessings of liberty to our posterity,” we 
must groom ourselves to the task. 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Parker N. Mason, local manager of 
the Empire Telephone Co., at Buda, IIl., 
is of the type of man who delights in 
planning the construction of things of a 
practical nature, so it is quite natural 
that he should have become interested in 

















P. N. Mason, Local Manager of the Empire 
Telephone Co. at Buda, Ill. 


the telephone business. Of a most ener- 


getic, thorough-going, conservative na- 
ture, he performs a task well for the 


pleasure he derives in so, doing rather 
than for the monetary regard. 

“P. N.” is not the man to rush head- 
long into a thing—no siree—he learned 
early in life “more haste, less speed,” 
so he ponders a proposition. well before 
embarking upon any course. He’s the 
type of man who lets the other fellow 
“start something,” but when the start is 
made “P. N.” is quite capable of holding 
his own and seeing to it that the finish 
is a proper one. 

Born in Buda, Ill, on October 4, 1862, 
“P. N.” was reared in. his home in that 
town and educated in the local public 
schools. For a number of years he was 
engaged in farming. In 1887 he took up 
newspaper work and has continued in it 
ever since, in connection with the man- 
agement of the Buda exchange. And 





we'll venture to say that he makes good 
use of the newspaper columns at every 
opportunity afforded for maintaining 
proper relations between his company 
and the public. 

Mr. Mason’s first connections in the 
telephone business were with the Buda- 
Bradford Mutual Telephone Co. in 1901 
as toll station manager. He was soon 
chosen as one of the directors of the 
company and later was promoted to ex- 
change manager and lineman at Buda. 


Then the company consolidated with 
the Bradford-Milo Telephone Co. and 
later with the Osceola-Neponset com- 
panies, forming the Empire Telephone 
Co. with headquarters at Bradford. Mr. 
Mason has served as director and local 
manager of the Empire company at Buda 


continuously since its formation. The 
company operates 1,275 stations. 
G. G. McPherson, of Great Falls, 


Mont., has been made resident manager 
ef the interests of the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Havre, 
Mont., the Bell company having recently 
yurchased the telephone interests of the 
Montana Power Co. in 


cinity. 


Havre and vi- 


T. F. Fleming, for the past six years 
haggage master and ticket agent at the 
Unien Decatur, Ala., has re- 
the 
Telegraph 


station “in 
signed to become local manager for 
Southern Bell Telephone & 
Co., in that city. 

C. W. Mills, of Montevideo, Minn., 
has been appointed commercial manager 
for the Northwestern Telephone 
change Co. at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Ex- 


A. J. McInnes, secretary and man- 
ager of the Central North Dakota Co- 
operative Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters at Dazey, N. D., is a capable business 
man and knows how to look after the 
interests of his company. He also believes 
in always playing safe and in taking no 
undue risks. 

Born in Ontario, Canada, on February 
14, 1876, Mr. McInnes moved to North 
Dakota in 1892, where he has resided 
ever since. Up until nine years ago he 
was actively engaged in farming and was 
a breeder of blooded stock, principally 
Hereford catle, Clydesdale horses and 


Poland China hogs. He was for a num- 





ber of years superintendent of the horse 
show at the North Dakota State Fair. 


In 1905 Mr. McInnes assisted in or- 
ganizing the Central North Dakota Co- 
operative Telephone Co., which operates 
four exchanges and furnishes rural ser- 
vice to farmers in four counties. For the 
past 13 years he has been secretary of 
this company and for the 
years its manager. 


past seven 

“A. J.” has been active in state asso- 
ciation work for a number of years. He 
has been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the North Dakota Telephone 
Association for several years and is at 
present vice-president. 


Although the telephone business occu- 
pies a big portion of his time, he is also 
interested in two farm elevators, and is 
secretary and treasurer of the National 
Farm Loan Association, town clerk, and 
president of both the Farmers Store and 

















A. J. McInnes, Dazey, N. D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of North Dakota Telephone 
Association. 


the Home Lumber Co., of Dazey. ple 
proof of his business ability. 

A smooth and convincing talk: 1s 
“A..J.” He is also a keen observe ind 
readily appreciates the commercia’ 45- 
pects of any proposition. 
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BRACH Vacuum Arresters 
Never fail to Protect, 


The new D.S. Types repre- 


Bad static or lightning sent the latest and highest 
troubles generally lead development in lightning 
companies to test out protection. These arresters 


are the result of long and 
untiring efforts on the part 
of our experts. They em- 


Brach Vacuum Arres- 
ters. The performance 


of these Arrest? rs és body every feature that 

usually followed by the makes for better telephone 
be companies standardiz- protection. 

ing them over thetr en- The New BRACH Arresters 


tire lines. are adaptable to your pres- 


ent equipment or to our 
simple, inexpensive mount- 
ing. Made in types for sin- 
gle line, double line, pole 
box ' groups and_ central 
stations. 






Write us today for 
full particulars. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


L. S. BRACH 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


System Bldg., 515 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BONITA 
Aerial Cable Rings 


(Patented) 
“ 





These rings are quickly 
and securely attached by 
hand (the simple operation 
is shown in the illustra- 
tions). For ease and econ- 
" omy of installation they 
Just place the right Cannot be excelled. 


hand hook over the 
Strand. 








Bonita Rings are made of 
high carbon  semi-spring 
special sectioned steel wire 
about 3”x}” in cross sec- 
tion and are heavily coated 
with zinc after forming. 
. They are therefore ex- 
Squeezethebodyofring tremely strong, durable 


and force left hand hook 


under the strand. and weath erproof. 

















Made in eight sizes. Sam- 
ples and literature on 
request. 


Cameron Appliance Co. 
84 Waters Ave., 
Then snap this hook up EVERETT, MASS. 


and over the strand. 
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| | TELEPHONE BRACKETS 
MONEY MAKERS FOR YOU 


Furnish subscribers with these conveniences. Quick- 
ens service, saves cordage, pre- 
vents breakage, adds to income. 
Best made and most widely used. 
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Attractive Prices to Exchanges 
MANUFACTURERS 


COMPANY 


State and 64th Streets 
CHICAGO 









Adopted as 
standard by 
exchanges 
everywhere 





















































Why the NEVER-CREEP 
Cannot Creep 

















You can see in the illustration that all dis- 
turbed and moisture effected earth is back 
and below the anchor. The earth above the 
anchor plate is solid and undisturbed, only 
the rad has passed through it—hencéathe in- 
comparable holding power of the NEVER- 
CREEP. 


Chance (Gmpany 


CENTRALIA, MO. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Illinois, Springfield, Nov. 11-13; Canadian, Toronto, Nov. 26-27. 


Wall Desk Telephone Support and 
Battery Box. 

Lincoln Newsom, proprietor of the 
Elkhart (Kens.). Telephone Exchange, 
has devised a wall desk telephone sup- 
port and battery box, for which he has 
applied for a patent. His plan is to 
make the ordinary desk telephone take 
the place of the familiar box wall tele- 


























View of Wall Desk Telephone Support and 
Battery Box. 
phone where there is no convenient place 
for a desk telephone. 
The stand or shelf shown in the ac- 
companying illustration is made from 
one piece of sheet steel, as is also the 


battery box which will hold three dry 
cells. The battery box can be easily re- 
moved by pressing on its sides. With 
common battery systems the box is un- 
necessary and the bell box can be placed 
under the shelf. 


The shelf projects but six inches from 
the wall. Provision is made for the sus- 
pension of the telephone directory from 
a ring on the edge of the shelf so that 
it is always at hand. If desired, the 
generator box may be placed at the side 
of the shelf instead of beneath it as 
shown. 


Mr. belief that desk tele- 
phones of different styles will in time 
take the place of the wall telephones is 
responsible for the development of this 
equipment. 


Newsom's 


New Belden Bulletin. 

Tue BeLtven Merc. Co., of Chicago, has 
just issued bulletin No. 1214 on winding 
machines and coil winding apparatus. The 
3elden winding machines have been de- 
veloped in the company’s own coil depart- 
ment and are the results of years of 
practical experience. This bulletin, which 
is issued in advance of 
No. 8, 


have 


the company’s 
new certain ma- 


previously heen 


shows 
not 


catalog 
chines 
listed. 


which 


Stromberg-Carlson Instruments 
Used at Peace Conference. 
Stromberg-Carlson telephones have fig- 
ured in many wnusual and historic hap- 
penings, but the most important service 
te which they were ever put was at the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, where the 
delegates of Germany offered their sub- 
mission to the terms of the allied nations. 
The lines of the American Expedition- 
ary Force which handled the telephone 
traffic to and from the Hall of Mirrors 
were all equipped with standard Strom- 
herg-Carlson desk telephone sets which 


were shipped to France during the war 
for the use of the U. S. Signal Corps, 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the equipment as installed in the “Wig 
Room,” situated adjacent to the room 
ia which the sessions of the conference 
were held. This is the room in which the 
celebrities in olden times powdered and 
adjusted their wigs before entering the 
Hall of Mirrors on state occasions. 
The first three telephones were used 
by the Associated Press, United Press and 
the International News Service, and the 
remaining three by representatives of 
Continental newspaper correspondents. 
Associated with the telephone installa- 























Stromberg-Carlson Telephones Installed in 
“Wig Room” Situated Adjacent to 
Room in Which Sessions of Peace 

Conference Were Held. 


tion was a telegraph equipment which 
gave four-minute 
city of Paris and Washington, 1D. C, 
which is said to be a record for service 
between these two points. 


service between the 








There Are No Parts to 


Break on 


SECURITY | 
CABLE 


ARMCO IRON 


WELDING RODS 
ELECTRICAL WIRE 


99.84 per cent Pure Iron 
ARMCO IRON Welding Rods are 99.84 per cent pure fron and no 
other welding material equals them in uniformity of composition. 
Two kinds of rods of gueramtess analysis, one for electric and one 
for oxy-acetylene welding, do all the work (and better work) that 
formerly required many different compositions. ARMCO Rods flow 
freely, weld evenly, and give a joint that lends itself perfectly to all 
finishing operations. 
ELECTRICAL WIRE 

ARMCO IRON Electrieal Wire, because of its exceptional purity and 
uniformity, is vastly superior to ordinary steel and iron wire. It has 
excellent electrical qualities and great strength, and it offers remark- 
able resistance tocorrosion. Itis widely used in twisted pairs, strand, 
bond wires, etc. 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Sales Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
Chicago, 29 S. LaSalle St.; Detroit, Bouk Bidg.; San Francisco, 
American Rolling Mill Company of California; Canadian Dis- 
tributors, Taylor & Arnold, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


TROLLEYS 


and they cannot tilt or come 
loose from the strand. 
Simple, substantial, easily 
attached. The only trolleys 
that will take any size cable 
and release it. 


Write for Security Bulletin No. 6. 
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